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THE GOLDEN RULE IN THE RULE OF 
STEEL 


4 \HE GOLDEN RULE is to be the guiding principle of 
the proposed gigantic international agreement or under- 
standing of steel interests, say the cable dispatches, and 

in offering it as the keynote of the new organization Judge 

Elbert H. Gary, we are told, merely recommends for wider 

application the rule he had already tested and found good in his 

management of the United States Steel Corporation. Yet in 
spite of the wide veneration for this noble maxim, some are 
looking just the least bit askance at it in this case, and are 
asking suspiciously if the consumer is to be included in the 
benefits, or is counted upon to provide the gold. Some such 
suspicion has found striking expression in a report of the Bureau 
of Corporations, in the activities of a Congressional investigating 
committee, and in the findings of a New York grand jury. 

“There should be established and continuously maintained a 

business friendship which compels one to feel the same concern 

for his neighbor that he has for himself,’ declared Judge Gary, 
addressing in Brussels 160 representatives of the steel interests 
of America, Canada, England, France, Germany, Belgium, 

Italy, Austria, and Spain, called together to discuss the forma- 

tion of an international association “‘for the interchange of 

opinions and information between iron and steel producers of 
the world concerning all questions relating to the industry.”’ 

‘It is nothing less in principle,” Judge Gary went on to explain, 

“than the golden rule applied to business.’”’ He added: ‘‘Is 

it possible? If it is, it will be certain to pay.’’ Thereupon, 

the correspondents state, all. present declared themselves in 
favor of the ‘‘golden rule movement.” 

“Will these ‘golden rulers’ love the consumer as_ themselves 
and do unto the consumer as they do unto themselves?” asks 
the New York Tribune; and The World, sharing this doubt, 
suggests that it be called ‘‘the Golden Rule, Limited,’ since 
“it takes no account of mankind outside of steel.” Further: 


“Who is the neighbor of the business man? To whom is he 
to apply his golden rule? Manifestly, his fellow business man 
engaged in the same industry. There is no hint in Judge Gary’s 
lecture of a broader application of the ethical rule. Iron-masters 
shall love iron-masters; wool men shall love wool men; oil men 
shall love oil men. The unity and solidarity fcr mutual profit 
of the special interest—that is the goal of the Gary ethical 
system. The rule is excellent so far as it goes, but it’ does not 
go far enough.” 


When the international association adopts its plan of organiza- 


tion, says the Brussels correspondent of the New York American, 
the result will be ‘‘a combination behind which there will be a 
power of money and influence far exceeding that which can be 
wielded by some of the world’s leading nations.’”” And Rep- 
resentative Stanley, chairman of the House Steel Trust In- 
vestigating Committee, remarks that such an organization 
‘**would be the logical step to guard against a sweeping reduction 
or a possible removal of duties on steel products.”’ In case of 
such reduction, he points out, an international agreement could 
take the place of the tariff wall to keep foreign steel out of our 
market. Washington dispatches quote him further as follows: 


“Tf as a result of this investigation the Steel Trust should be 
dissolved—I do not say that it will be—the Steel Trust un- 
doubtedly would be forced to compete absolutely in an open 
market with the world’s output and without tariff protection 
would be forced to cut prices. . 

‘But if an international agreement limiting the world’s output 
and possibly prescribing limits of territory for the sale of the 
output of each individual country can be arranged, the Steel 
Trust need fear no foreign competition. Upon that basis the 
action of Judge Gary in endeavoring to seeure a world-wide 
understanding is a natural one.” 


In the domestic field the Steel Trust has bést illustrated its 
theory of neighborliness in business by the famous Gary dinners 
at which representatives of the Trust mingle sociably with rep- 
resentatives of its rivals, the independent steel companies, to 
discuss informally and confidentially matters of mutual interest, 
including prices. Thus while the Bureau of Corporations, in 
its illuminating report on the Steel Corporation, admits that 
the relative bulk of business done by independent companies 
has increased since the formation of the Trust ten years ago, 
it adds: ‘‘It should be distinctly understood that such competi- 
tion. has not been so evident with respect to prices, where it 
has been materially modified by the existence of a price policy 
described as cooperation.”” Among the facts in the Bureau’s 
report which specially impress the anti-corporation papers are 
those relating to capitalization, to promoters’ commissions, 
to net earnings, and to the control of ore lands and ore, 
transportation. 

When this mighty corporation was launched in 1901, reports 
Commissioner of Corporations Herbert Knox Smith, the entire 
issue of $508,000,000 of the common stock had no physical 
property back of it and more than one-fifth of the preferred 
stock was likewise unprotected by tangible assets. That is to 
say, of the total capitalization of $1,402,846,817, between 


$600,000,000 and $700,000,000 represented ‘‘water.” Turning 
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to the ‘‘extravagant’’ fees paid to the syndicate which under- 
wrote the new corporation Mr. Smith notes that the ‘‘under- 
writing syndicate” provided the corporation ‘with $25,000,000 
of cash capital and incurred expenses of $3,000,000, or $28,000,000 
in all, receiving in exchange stock of a market value of about 
$90,500,000, thus giving them the tidy profit of $62,500,000. 
As the syndicate managers were also the managers of the 
corporation, they ‘‘virtually determined their compensation as 
underwriters.” 

The Steel Trust’s average annual rate of profit since 1901, 
Mr. Smith estimates, has been 12 per cent. on its total invest- 

















STABILITY? 


“The purpose of these great corporations is to insure sta- 
bility.’-—Steel Trust Witness. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


ment. But the most significant fact bearing upon the Trust’s 
domination of the steel industry seems to be its control of ore 
lands and transportation facilities, putting its rivals at a serious 
disadvantage. To quote the report: 


‘“Taking conditions as they are to-day, there can be no doubt 
that the Steel Corporation has controlled the great bulk of the 
commercially available ores of the Lake Superior district, its 
proportion probably being about three-fourths of the total. In 
addition, of course, it has there a large amount of low-grade 
ore, as well as immense deposits in the South. The corpora- 
tion’s ore holdings may be conservatively placed at more than 


“The dominating position in the ore industry enjoyed by the 
Steel Corporation through this great ownership of ore reserves 
is heightened because of its very marked degree of control of 
the transportation of ore in the Lake Superior district. The 
corporation controls two of the most important ore railroads, 
the Duluth and Iron Range Railroad and the Duluth, Missabe 
and Northern Railway. The ore rates on these railroads are 
about 1 eent per ton mile. Their operating expenses are very 
low, that of the Duluth, Missabe and Northern in 1910 being 
below 30 per cent. of gross earnings, as against an average of 
66 per cent. for all the railroads of the country. The net 
earnings of these ore railroads, which are chiefly from the ore 
traffic, are phenomenal. This has the practical effect of re- 
ducing the Steel Corporation’s net cost of ore to itself at upper 
lake ports and on the other hand of increasing that cost to such 
of its competitors as are dependent upon the corporation’s 
railroads for transportation. 

‘‘Hence, not only on account of its great holdings of ore but 
also on account of these peculiar advantages enjoyed in the 
transportation of the ore, the Steel Corporation occupies an 
extremely commanding position in the iron and steel industry. 
Indeed, in so far as the Steel Corporation’s position in the entire 
iron and steel industry is of monopolistic character it is chiefly 
through its control of ore holdings and the transportation of ore.” 
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What might be interpreted as an effort to apply the golden 
rule in dealing with neighbor James J. Hill is noted by Com- 
missioner Smith in the trust’s leasing of the Great Northern 
ore lands. For these lands, which it holds as ore reserves, the 


trust pays “‘a royalty greatly in excess of current market rates.” 
Why? Says Mr. Smith: 


“The only reasonable explanation of this extraordinary trans- 
action is that the Steel Corporation desired to. prevent this ore 
either from being mined and sold to independent producers, 
thus possibly depressing the price of ore, or from being utilized 
by the Hill interests to build up a new and dangerous competitor 
in the iron and steel business, thus depressing the market prices 
of iron and steel products.” 


Turning to those features of the report which are likely to 
prove gratifying to friends of the Steel Trust, we learn that in 
spite of its enormous initial watering of stock the corporation 
has made good from surplus earnings much of the original 
excess of its capitalization over tangible property. In 1910, 
according to Commissioner Smith’s estimate, the amount of 


stock representing nothing but water had dwindled to about 


$280,000,000. In regard to the Steel Corporation’s relative 
position in the industry Mr. Smith states that in pig-iron pro- 
duction it has just about maintained its original position of 
43.2 per cent.; in steel, crude and finished, it has ‘lost ground, 
controlling in 1901, 66 per cent. of the steel ingots and castings, 
and in 1910, only 54 per cent., notwithstanding greatly increased 
capacity. 

On the whole, thinks the Pittsburg Gazette-Times, Commis- 
sioner Smith’s report on the Steel Trust will be a disappoint- 
ment to ‘‘the professional trust-busters and the muck-rakers,”’ 
and so thinks the Washington Post, which remarks that ‘‘if 
the biggest merger in the United States is operating in violation 
of the Sherman Law, there is no evidence of it in the report.” 
The consolidation of 1901, says the New York Commercial, ‘‘ was 
practically an absolute necessity,” and has proved ‘‘worth all 
that it cost.’”” Others take a similarly favorable view. ‘‘If the 
Government does seek to apply the Sherman Act to the situa- 
tion,” remarks the New York Tribune, ‘‘it will be interesting to 
see how that statute, interpreted in the light of reason, affects 
a combination which has not interfered with the growth of its 
rivals.” ‘‘If there was intent to monopolize at the outset,” 
says the Springfield Republican, ‘‘the methods employed did 
not have the necessary effect, and unlawful intent can hardly 
be affirmed or proved from the consequences.” And the New 
York Sun, popularly supposed to be the organ of the Morgan 
interests controlling the Steel Corporation, summarizes the case 
for the corporation as follows: ‘Instead of restraint of trade, 
enlargement of trade; instead of decreased competition, in- 
creased competition; instead of approach to monopoly, recession 
from the monopolistic boundary—whatever and wherever that 
may be.” 

Yet other papers, by a shift of emphasis, find in this report 
justification for all the suspicions which have been entertained 
against the Steel Corporation. ‘‘The Steel Trust was organized 
to rob the American people and it has robbed them,” declares 
the Jacksonville Florida Times-Union, which continues the 
indictment as follows: 


“Tt has charged more for its products at the very doors of 
its works than in any country of Europe. Moreover, it has 
compelled other iron and steel manufacturers to do the same 
and to sell by its seale of prices all over the United States.’ 


“Tt is not in business for its health,’’ remarks the Baltimore 
News, ‘‘and the public is not yet getting much of the benefit 
either of its wonderful organization, its ability to produce 
economically, or its frequently declared purpose to pursue a 
policy of live and let live.” The Commissioner’s report, thinks 
the Philadelphia Press, ‘‘ will awaken a universal public challenge 
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In 1909, according to statistics gathered by the Chicago Tribune, the Fourth of July celebrations took toll in killed and injured to the num- 
ber of 2,405. In 1910 the movement for_a ‘‘safe and sane’’ Independence Day reduced the casualties to 1,813, while this year breaks the 


record for sanity with a list of only 905 accidents. 


SYMPTOMS OF INCREASING SANITY. 


which will call for a reduction in the price of a necessity like iron 
and steel and a prosecution of those responsible.’’ ‘‘That 
competition was supprest,”’ insists the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘is 
proven by the Steel Trust’s profits.’” On this point it enlarges 
as follows: 


‘It has made 12 per cent. a year for ten years on the invest- 
ment. It has paid interest on bonds and 7-per-cent. dividends 
on the preferred stock, which two classes of securities amount 
to more than the value of the businesses when combined, and 
it has been paying dividends since the early years rising from 
2 to 5 per cent. on the common stock, which represents no 
investment except that of the excessive profits. After paying 
interest and preferred dividends and during a part of the time 
common dividends, the Steel Trust has invested in its plants 
more than $400,000,000 of profits. No competitive business 
could have made such profits. The Trust was formed to sup- 
press competition and it has in large measure succeeded.” 


Commenting on the trust’s dominant position in the matter 
of ore deposits, the New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 


“It is readily seen that, with the raw material upon which 
the entire industry depends safely under its control, the corpora- 
tion must eventually reach control of the industry itself that 
will be little short of absolute. Tho at present it appears to 
be content with an output of little more than half the total, 
the excellent understandings with its independent competitors, 
traced to the ‘Gary dinners,’ has established a stability of 
prices that is scarcely less significant. Mr. Smith indulges in 
very plain talk regarding both the original overcapitalization 
and the enormous compensation paid to the underwriting syndi- 
cate. These findings, we dare say, will influence to some extent 
the Government’s future course with respect to this and to other 
industrial combinations. But so far as the future is concerned, 
his showing with respect to the corporation’s steady and rapid 
acquisition of the country’s ore deposits is of much greater 
importance. In the light of his presentment, the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron transaction, approved tho it was by President 
Roosevelt, puts on a new and deeper significance.” 


About the same time that Commissioner Smith made public 
his report a Federal Grand Jury in New York found indictments 
against eighty-three wire manufacturers, representing thirty- 
five companies, on the ground that they had violated the Sherman 
Law by entering into certain pooling agreements in restraint of 
trade. Among the companies involved is the American Steel 
and Wire Company, one of the largest subsidiary concerns of 
the Steel Trust. These indictments, according to some of the 
Washington correspondents, are forerunners of further proceed- 
ings which will be brought against other subsidiaries of the 
Steel Trust. ‘‘This time,’’ says the Jersey City Jersey. Journal, 
“the attack will go from branch to branch until the central 
trust is finally reached with all the evidence of prior trials 
behind the attack.” Special interest attaches to these indict- 
ments, says the Philadelphia Press, because, if the case comes to 
trial, it will mean a criminal prosecution, not of corporations, 
but of individuals. Andrew Carnegie, when asked for his 
opinion of these indictments, showed little interest in the 
question whether the indicted directors—among whom are 
J. P. Morgan’s son-in-law, Herbert L. Satterlee, and Frank J. 
Gould—were likely to go to jail. Said Mr. Carnegie, according 
to a London dispatch: 


‘What we must recognize is that combinations do take place, 
and that these can not be allowed to determine prices. The 
Court of Commerce, which is already regulating railway charges, 
will be found amply sufficient to regulate combinations. There 
ean be only one result of all this agitation, and that is that 
the Court of Commerce will have access to all papers of in- 
dustrial companies and fix prices liberal and fair to the actual 
capital invested, and fair to the consumer. 

“To this completion must it come at length.” 





INSANITY OF THE FOURTH CURED 


O GREAT REFORM need now be despaired of since 
N the ‘‘safe and sane’”’ Fourth has replaced the old 

murderous variety, believe the New- York Tribune, 
Evening Post, and many other papers. The idea that the 
Fourth could have its reason restored was ‘regarded with 
derision and incredulity,’’ recalls The Tribune, but the thing 
has really been done, and nothing seems impossible after that 
feat. It was only a year or so ago that the crusaders for a 
sane Fourth were the butt of the humorists, says the New York 
Globe, but they “‘ have already more than justified their attack 
upon a time-honored piece of absurdity which until their advent 




















THE PIED PIPER. 
—Johnson in the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


was becoming more dangerous every year.”’ Toledo, like Yankee 
Doodle, sticks a feather in its cap and calls the country’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it was the first community to establish the 
sane holiday. ‘‘That means far more than having been original,” 
declares the Toledo Blade; ‘‘it means the saving of souls”’’ and 
‘the conservation of hands and feet and eyes.” 

The Chicago Tribune, which makes a specialty of collecting 
the figures for Fourth of July accidents, reports that 24 were 
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HARD TO SCARE 





UP ANY EXCITEMENT. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


killed and 881 injured this year, as against 28 killed and 1,785 
injured last year, and 44 dead and 2,361 injured in 1909. In 
1908, 56 were killed. Of the 24 dead this year, fireworks killed 
12, firearms 7, gunpowder 2, and toy pistols 3. Illinois reports 
8 deaths, New York 3, Indiana 2, and Wisconsin, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Kentucky, New Jersey, Iowa, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Missouri one each. The fire 
loss is estimated at $344,350, as against $591,815 last year, 
and $724,515 in 1909. The ‘‘all-sane” cities, where all fire- 
works were outlawed by city ordinance—Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, and Washington—had no deaths, and only San 
Francisco and Washington reported injuries,—two each. Fifty 
cities, all told, had regulations forbidding or restricting fire- 
works, half of them trying the new ‘‘rule of reason” for the 
first time. 
As for the future, remarks the Baltimore Sun: 


“The country will never return to the ancient manner of 
expressing patriotic joy over the promulgation of the great 
Declaration. The toll of human life was too great. The safe 
and sane method is not only much less dangerous, but is also 
greatly more enjoyable to the large majority of people.” 


President Taft has been quoted as saying that our patriot 
fathers, could they come back to earth, would be immeasurably 
shocked to learn how the country has celebrated the Fourth 
of July in years past, and the Chicago Tribune observes similarly: 


“The misguided persons who lament the disappearance of 
the ‘old-fashioned Fourth’ may console themselves with the 
thought that the new is only a return to the even older, to the 
method which held good before manufacturers of high explosives 
commercialized the day for their profit. , 

‘The advocates of a sane celebration are not merely interested 
in the prevention of dangerous and brutal practises. Restrictive 
ordinances do that and the effort of the persons interested in a 
genuine celebration has been to provide a means of demonstrating 
and teaching real patriotism.” 


In New York City there were six more accidents due to fire- 
works and gunpowder and one more due to a revolver discharge, 
than last year, according to the New York World, but there 
was only one death caused by Fourth of July enthusiasm. 

A few skeptics, however, think the low mortality may have 
been due to the fact that it was too hot a day for fireworks 


PURE PATRIOTS IN 


























WILL HURT NONE BUT HIMSELF. 
—Caine in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


HARD LUCK. 





and the kinds of celebration that kill. Thus the Boston Tran- 
script hints that ‘‘perhaps the phenomenal heat was in a 
measure responsible for the absence of those excesses which in 
previous years have made the day one to be dreaded by quiet 
people,” and the New York Commercial expresses the same 
idea thus: 


‘*Weather conditions on Tuesday from one end of the country 
to the other were highly favorable for a fair test of the experi- 
ment of a ‘safe and sane Fourth.’ With the mereury at various 
points ranging from 94 degrees to 105 degrees in the shade and 
hardly anywhere showing a temperature below 80 degrees, with 
no more life or movement in the air than there is in the tradi- 
tional coffin-nail, and with the possibility of keeping alive re- 
duced to ‘the lowest common denominator’ and none at all of 
keeping comfortable, men, women and children were not easily 
fired with that spirit of patriotism which commonly moves them 
to discharge firearms, blow horns, explode powder, shoot off 
sky-rockets, beat drums, build bonfires, and hurrah themselves 
hoarse for the old flag. So the Fourth of July, 1911, was one 
of safety and sanity despite itself and with practically no effort 
on the part of the people.”’ 





WHO ARE “AMERICANS”? —Other dwellers in this 
hemisphere sometimes feel aggrieved at the common custom 
of calling us ‘‘ Americans,” as if they were not also entitled to 
the name, but a number of historical and modern facts are 
gathered by the New York Tribune to show that the United 
States is entitled to the use of the term, to the exclusion of other 
countries on this side of the globe. This newspaper states 
that the usage ‘‘abounds in treaties, particularly in those with 
Great Britain—which are most significant—but also in those 
with other countries.” ‘‘Our first treaty of peace in 1783,” 
it asserts, ‘“‘spoke of ‘American’ fishermen as distinguished 
from Canadians, and of the ratification of the treaty ‘in 
Ameriea.’”” Then The Tribune continues: 


“Our treaty of commerce and navigation at the end of the 
War of 1812 had the same usage. The Webster-Ashburton 
treaty of 1842 spoke of ‘the American and Canadian shores 
of the Detroit River.’ Many other treaties, with various 
countries, speak of American citizens, Ameriean territory, 
American vessels, American forees, the American flag, and what 
not. There are still other official authorities. British Ad- 
miralty maps show what they designate as ‘the boundary line 
between British and American possessions” in North America. 
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““WHENCE ALL BUT HE HAD FLED.” 


—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 
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AT THE END OF HIS ROPE, 
—Donnell in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


GETTING WARM. 


And there is, of course, Sydney Smith’s famous demand, ‘Who 
reads an American book?’”’ 


Logie and analogy might also be invoked, says The Tribune, 
to show that “America” and ‘*American” are just as aptly 
applied to this Republic as is ‘‘ United States.” 


“Tt is not always enough to call this country the United 
States, for there are other united states. If we should insist 
upon United States of America, why has not Brazil as good a 
title to it? Or why had not Mexico? Would it not be as 
arrogant to call ourselves the United States of America, when 
there are other united states in America, as to call ourselves 
America when there are other countries on this continent? 
Again, the United States of Brazil comprizes all of Brazil, 
politically speaking. So the United States of Colombia and of 
Mexico, when those countries were thus called, comprized all 
of Colombia and Mexico, politically speaking. In like manner, 
politically speaking, the United States of America comprizes all 
of America, and may be called America for short, just as the 
others are called Brazil, Colombia, and Mexico.”’ 





A GOOD YEAR FOR US ALL 


HILE THE YEAR closing June 30 may not have 
been good to each of us, it has been good to all of us, 
remarks one writer, thus proving again that the whole 

is greater than any of its parts. A $33,000,000 surplus in the 
national treasury, $1,800,000,000 cash in the treasury vaults, 
$2,057,000,000 in exports, bumper crops, and splendid national 
eredit as seen in the sale of $50,000,000 worth of 3-per-cent. 
Panama Canal bonds, say most of the newspapers, combine to 
make the fiscal year just closed one of the most prosperous 
that the United States has ever enjoyed. A bulletin from the 
Department of Agriculture’shows that the cotton crop exceeds 
the average for the past 10 years by 8.2 per cent.; and estimates 
place the number of bales at 14,425,000, as against the next 
largest crop of 13,679,954 in 1904. Wheat is also expected to 
break the record. The money now in the Federal strong-box 
is the largest sum ever held there, and reports to Comptroller 
of the Currency Murray show $1,478,140,975 reserves in 7,277 
national banks, $121,870,815 more than required by law. Ex- 
ports exceed last year’s total by $313,000,000, and the highest 
previous total—that of 1906-07, just before the panic—by 
$177,000,000. The opinion is exprest that $150,000,000 in 
Panama bonds could have been disposed of if necessary, a 


good testimonial of confidence in the Government when it 
is considered that these bonds carry no bank-note circulating 
privileges. 

“So far as prosperity is dependent on plenty,’’ thinks the 
New York Times, ‘‘the road is clear as far as any searchlight 
can throw its beams,’’ and it declares further that: 


‘In bulk never was there such ample provision for filling 
stomachs and freight-cars. There will be all that either men or 
animals can eat, and at prices enabling them to eat it. Already 
the number of idle cars is lessening, and shortly every idle 
wheel .will be turning. This is as true of spindles as of car- 
wheels. Unless all of a sudden the world has stopt wearing 
cotton, the operatives of the world must soon be as busy as the 
railways.” 


Of course these figures of prosperity have to be given a 
political twist by the various party organs. Thus we find the 
Republican New York Tribune using them to blame the Demo- 
erats in Congress for putting a duty on raw materials, and it 
hints that: 


‘“The development of the export trade in the last two decades 
ought to demonstrate the unwisdom of putting restrictions on 
free access to the raw materials which American manufacturers 
WHORE UNG os ss 

‘In order to compete in the foreign market the American 
manufacturer ought to be relieved from the burden of revenue 
duties on raw materials, such as the dominant section of the 
Democratic party in Congress is now seeking to impose. Those 
duties do little good from the protection point of view, and only 
hamper industrial progress.” 


Another paper takes the export figures as proof that now is 
the time to encourage American shipping. ‘‘ American commerce 
ean never be extended to the full possibilities without an American 
mercantile marine,”’ declares the Troy Times, and it reasons 
further: 


‘*“The nations which to-day are taking front rank commercially 
are those maintaining and increasing an ocean-carrying service. 
The United States stands among the foremost of commercial 
countries; and with an adequate supply of ships under its own 
flag might anticipate the time, not very remote, when it 
would distance all rivals.”’ 


The merchant marine would be still more appropriate now, 
contends the Troy paper, ‘“‘in view of the preparation made by 
various countries to take advantage of the increased facilities 
soon to be offered by the completed Panama Canal.” 
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The rush for Panama Canal 3-per-cent. bonds has stirred up 
considerable remark, the bids ranging from 10214 to more than 
103, and revealing a firm bedrock of national credit. ‘‘The 
exhibit is gratifying,’ declares the Chicago Tribune. ‘‘ When 
we look across the Atlantic we see British 214-per-cent. consols 
selling at from 79 to 80, French 3-per-cent. rentes at from 95 
to 96, and German 3-per-cents. at from 83 to 84.” 

National credit ought to be good in a country so rich as this, 
however, remark the editorial observers, and the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat gives in a few words this thumb-nail sketch of 
our enviable position: 


“Altho the United States has only about 5 per cent. of the 
world’s population it produces 20 per cent. of the world’s wheat, 
22 per cent. of its gold, 33 per cent. of its coal, 35 per cent. of 
its manufactures, 38 per cent. of its silver, 40 per cent. of its 
pig iron, 42 per cent. of its steel, 55 per cent. of its copper, 60 
per cent. of its petroleum, 70 per cent. of its cotton and 80 per 
cent. of its corn. ... Its aggregate wealth, which is ap- 
proximately $130,000,000,000, is as great as that of the United 
Kingdom and France, its two nearest rivals.’ 


The Globe-Democrat is fearful, however, that prosperity may 
be hampered by political events, and cites the tariff and reci- 
procity measures as possible disturbing factors. 





WHY EXPRESS RATES COME DOWN 


rates only twenty-four hours before the publication of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order for a 
sweeping investigation of the express business is ‘‘an admission 
of guilt before the case has come to trial,’ in the opinion of 
the Springfield Republican, and it agrees with the Philadelphia 
Inquirer that ‘‘so far as this eleventh-hour repentance was 
an attempt to anticipate and to forestall the impending in- 
quiry, it will surely fail of its object.” There seems to be 
little inclination on the part of the press to ascribe the move 
to a sudden access of pure good-will toward the public, and 
some suspect it is due more to a fear of parcel-post legislation 
in the near future. In this connection, the Indianapolis News 
ealls attention to a letter written by President Taft to Mr. 
John H. Stahl of Chicago, editor of The Illinois Farmer, in 
which he declares himself ‘strongly in favor of the establish- 
ment of a general parcel-post,’”’ which he will recommend 
‘without qualification’’ in his next message. 

The new express rates, which are to go into effect August 1, 
if approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, apply 
chiefly to ‘‘joint rates,” it would seem. That is, on a package 
handled by two or more companies before reaching its destina- 
tion, the shipper has hitherto had to pay the sum of rates 
charged by the several companies for their respective services. 
By the terms of the proposed new tariff, joint through rates are 
established at a considerable reduction. A New York Sun 
dispatch quotes officials of the Commission as saying that 
‘“‘the new rates will bring substantial reductions on 90 per cent. 
of the traffic handled by the sixteen or seventeen express com- 
panies of the country.” On the other hand we read in the 
New York Times that the ‘‘changes volunteered by the express 
companies at the last minute’’ will ‘‘make little difference to 
the shipping public.”” Quoting The Times further: 


a \HE ANNOUNCEMENT of a reduction of express 


‘*Express combination rates long have been figured on a 
graduated scale of weights, based upon 100 pounds. If the rate 
on a hundred-pound package is $1, for instance, by the Adams 
Express service to a junction with the United States Express 
service, and $1 from that junction point to the shipment’s 
destination, the combined rate would be $2. By the terms of 
the proposed tariffs the combined rate would be $1.60, a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent. 
“By reason of varying distances and varying weights of ship- 
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ments the percentage of the reduction also varies between points 
of origin and points of destination, but the average reduction 
on combination of graduated rates is approximately 17 per cent. 
So far the examination of the new tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission discloses no reductions in straight rates by single com- 
panies except in isolated instances where manifest injustice ap- 
parently heretofore has been done.” 


The express investigation “‘will probably be one of the largest 
jobs that the commission has ever attempted,” thinks the New 
York Sun, and some idea of its scope may be obtained from the 
expression of purpose to determine whether the express com- 
panies’ ‘‘rates, classifications, regulations, or practises, or any 
of them, are unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, 
or unduly preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in violation 
of any of the provisions of said act, and to determine the man- 
ner and method in which the business of said express companies 
and each of them is conducted.” 

This inquiry, needless to say, is warmly welcomed by the 
press, which have been holding the companies up to execration 
for their obstructive tactics against the establishment of a parcel- 
post. This investigation is necessary, ‘‘if the express com- 
panies are really to be brought into subjection to the law,’ 
says the New York Journal of Commerce, adding: 


‘There is no business that has been made more nearly monopo- 
listie in its character, so far as its interstate aspect is concerned. 
. . . There is more or less competition in local express service, 
tho there has been a tendency in late years for the large com- 
panies to acquire control over those which are limited to local 
fields in collecting and delivgring baggage and packages for 
transportation over their lines. By contracts with railroads 
which do the long-distance hauling for them the express com- 
panies have divided the field of interstate service among them- 
selves in a way to prevent competition, and where the articles 
earried have of necessity to be transferred from one to another 
to reach their destination, they have not made joint through 
rates, but the initial carrier has charged the combined rates and 
accounted to the others for the share belonging to their lines. 

“‘There being practically no competition, each company could 
make its charges and rules about what it pleased and the patrons 
have had to make the best of it. Arrangements between the 
express companies and railroad companies have been subject 
to no control, and they have been made in a way to be as 
profitable to both as they chose to make them. Under such a 
system abuses and exactions were inevitable, and complaints 
have certainly been common and usually unavailing. Redress 
for any wrong resulting in pecuniary loss has seemed to be 
unattainable without more trouble, annoyance, and sacrifice of 
time and expense than it was worth if finally obtained. There 
is scarcely a doubt that there is need of reform in the service 
of express companies and a pretty thorough investigation is 
necessary to determine what is to be done to. effect it. It is 
quite time this service was brought under effective regulation 
and supervision.” 


The present reduction of rates, remarks the New York Press, 
does not, of course, ‘“‘bring the rates down to figures which 
would mean reasonable dividends on capitalizations of the 
right to gouge the public. There still will be extra dividend 
watermelons for the express stockholders to cut.’”’ Yet the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can not go ahead and make 
very sweeping reductions in express rates, argues the Phila- 
delphia Record. Tho the profits of the companies in 1909 were 
more than 50 per cent. on capital invested, they were only 
about 8 per cent. on the business done. The Record then calls 
attention to the excessively high operating expenses of the 
express companies and the wastes of the ‘‘inherent mal-economy”’ 
of the system, and concludes: 


‘‘ After making all allowances for possible savings, it remains 
unlikely that express rates could be reduced to a figure cor- 
relative to that paid for like service in the countries of Europe, 
where the earrying of parcels up to a 110-pound limit is part ' 
of the postal business. Calculations based on the dividend 
return on express company capital are misleading. Because the 
companies earn 50 per cent. on their investment and ought not 
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HERBERT 8. HOUSTON, 


Head of the “ Trust."’ 





LOOK ovuT! 


—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


JOHN THOMAS WOOD, 


Who started the prosecution. 








to earn more than 10 per cent. it does not follow that the rates 
charged by them could be divided by five. If all the profit 
shown on the face of the report of 1909 should be wiped out, 
the reduction of rates would not be great enough to give the 
relief shippers expect. Perhaps the right solution of the problem 
would be found in the establishment of a United States Postal 
Express.” ‘ 





WHEN MAGAZINES CONSPIRE 


N THE PLIGHT of the magazines which have fallen foul 
I of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the daily papers seem to 
find less cause for brotherly sympathy than for a levity 
which in some eases actually borders on glee. They find infinite 
merriment in the idea that the muckrakers should themselves feel 
the rake, that the ‘‘trust-busters’’ should be busted, and the 
stone-throwers find their own houses are made of glass. ‘‘So 
many of the magazines have dedicated their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honors to incessant war against all trusts,’ 
that the ‘“‘innocent bystander,” in the opinion of the Philadel- 
phia Record, ‘‘must be perplexed to find them included among the 
defendants, just like the box-board makers and the wall-paper 
combine and all the rest.’’ ‘‘The thought is too terrible to 
harbor,” exclaims the Louisville Courier-Journal, and it is no 
less painful to the Washington Post ‘‘to hear that there is a 
Magazine Trust, and that like other ‘bad’ trusts, it has been 
proceeding in unlawful restraint of trade.”’ Truly, concludes 
the Washington paper, ‘‘the mighty are fallen from a pedestal” 
—‘‘what is to happen henceforth when trusts need further 
curbing?” And the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal must needs recall 
the many magazine arguments demanding jail sentences for 
trust heads, and asks ‘with direful emphasis:. “If this 
is the right treatment for the men who conspire to raise the 
price of our sugar and oil, why is it not equally appropriate 
for the men who conspire to raise the cost of our mental 
nourishment?” 
There is, however, a feeling of pity in the sanctum of 
the Boston Transcript, and one of its editorial writers thus 
soliloquizes: 


‘Alas, poor Sam McClure! We knew him, judge; a fellow of 


infinite jest, of most excellent fancy. . . . Where be his gibes 
now? his gambols, his songs? his flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the reader on a roar? Not one, now, to mock the 
district-attorney’s grinning? Quite chap-fallen? Now get you 
to the judge’s chambers and tell him, let the advertising be inches 
thick, to this favor must magazine publishers come. ...... 

‘‘Meanwhile, since no other defender promptly appears on 
behalf of Mr. McClure, Colonel Harvey, and their little brothers, 
we hasten to tender them the distinguished assurance of our 
profound consideration. We love them for some of the enemies 
they have made.”’ 


The association of magazines for regulating subscription 
prices, known as the Periodical Clearing House, erroneously 
confounded by some papers with the Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation, which conducted the fight against increased postal 
rates, is doubly attacked. Mr. Thomas Wood has brought 
suit for $100,000 damages because, he says, the alleged con- 
spiracy has completely wrecked his business and now pre- 
vents him from carrying out existing contracts. The Govern- 
ment civil suit, brought by District-Attorney Wise, charges 
unlawful combination and conspiracy to restrain interstate 
trade and foreign commerce in magazines and other peri- 
odicals. The defendants named are the Periodical Clearing 
House, its directors, Messrs. Frank N. Doubleday, Herbert S. 
Houston, Frederick L. Collins, Charles D. Lanier and George 
Von Utassy, and the following constituent companies: 


‘Doubleday, Page & Co., Crowell Publishing Company, S. S. 
McClure Company, Current Literature Publishing Company, 
Phillips Publishing Company, Harper & Brothers, Leslie-Judge 
Company, Review of Reviews Company, International Magazine 
Company, New Publication Company, Butterick Publishing 
Company, Standard Fashion Company, New Idea Publishing 
Company, Ridgeway Company, American Home Magazine 
Company, Short Stories Company, Limited.” 


The petition alleges that the Clearing House destroyed com- 
petition in the magazine ‘“‘clubbing’’ business by coercing all 
the principal subscription agencies of the country into making 
contracts with it. An official, wholesale price-list was sent out, 
covering about 3,000 publications. By this, it is charged, all 
price-cutting was stopt and agents were compelled to sell at 


regular prices all unlisted publications. To enforce this agree- 


ment, it is said, a system of fines was worked out and recalcitrant 
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agents have also been in peril of losing all the ‘business of the 
associated magazines. 

The Clearing House, is, however, defined by its president, 
Mr. Houston, as ‘‘merely an association of periodical publishers 
formed to aid in maintaining fair and equitable conditions 
among the subscription agencies.” It has ‘‘never sought to 
increase prices, but has pursued the directly opposite policy of 
trying to aveid reductions from the regular subscription to the 
point of demoralization.”” As quoted in the New York Times, 
Mr. Houston continues: 

‘“We have felt that this was a legal and proper thing to do, 
but in order to make assurance doubly sure we took the matter 
up through our attorney, Frederick R. Kellogg, with the 
Department of Justice in Washington. An attorney was as- 
signed by the Department to make a careful examination of 
all of our contracts and plans. We turned over all records and 
everything connected with the operation of the Clearing House, 
and we received assurances that there was nothing that trans- 
grest any law either in letter or in spirit. 

“‘T think we have a right to feel that we have done everything 
that law-abiding citizens could do, first to find out what the law 
was, and secondly, to carefully follow it.” 


“Tf that is treason, let the Government make the most of 
it!” declares Mr. John A. Sleicher at the close of a similar 
explanation appearing in the New York Tribune. Whereat 
the New York Times remarks: 


“Why, no counsel for the wickedest trust that ever was 
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could improve on that for a complete guide as to how trusts 
work. No wonder these gentlemen are on their defense along 
with the villains of the Steel Trust, and others too numerous 
to mention. . . . Let these physicians heal themselves, and 
then resume the task of reforming the rest of us.” 


The charge that the magazines in the combination tried to 
regulate the prices of magazines not in the agreement seems a 
vital point to the Newark News, which adds: 


“This, according to the Government’s petition, has not re- 
ceived the enthusiastic approval of all hands among magazine 
publishers, the reasons for discontent being, apparently, pretty 
obvious. The system of fining, said to be in vogue as a Periodical 
Clearing House measure, would seem to be a subject also re- 
paying some careful investigation. . . . Incidentally, the ques- 
tion arises whether Governmental scrutiny of magazines may 
have any bearing on recent magazine mergers.” 


The courage and consistency of the Taft administration in 
bringing this suit is the subject of favorable comment in the 
New York Tribune, Chicago Record-Herald, and Harrisburg 
Telegraph. To quote the Pennsylvania paper: 


“The President’s proposed postal reformations have already 
made him unpopular in the magazine world and his demand 
for the dissolution of the Periodical Clearing House will 
probably finish him in that quarter unless, as is barely pos- 
sible, this new exhibition of courage and absolute impartiality 
may make him stronger with the people than the magazines 
themselves.”’ 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tue tobacco trust doesn't ask a rehearing; it has heard enough.—Salt 
Lake Tribune. 


AmavTerur writers whose articles have been rejected are convinced that 
there is a magazine trust.—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Ir La Follette runs for the presidency as fast as he has run away from 
reciprocity, he may catch it.—Jacksonville Florida Times-Union. 


Ir must break the hearts of baseball magnates to think of London’s 7,000- 
000 inhabitants out on the street with nowhere to go.—Chicago News. 


Americans who attended the coronation may now come back and figure 
out some new scheme to take money away from those who could not afford 
to attend.—Baltimore Sun. 


Wooprow Wi1son says he is two kinds of a Democrat. He will have 
to be more kinds than that if he is going to get the support of all the varie- 
ties —St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


A proressor of chemistry stopt a runaway horse by throwing am- 
monia in its face. As a last resort it may be necessary to use this method 
on the Democratic House.—Cleveland Leader. 


WHATEVER money we contribute hereafter to the cause of missions 
we shall stipulate is to be spent among the milliners who make the hats 
for American women.—Los Angeles Herald. 


Ir will be noticed that Governor Deneen, of Illinois, vetoed a bill pro- 
hibiting newspapers from publishing details of crimes and executions. 
The Governor doesn’t propose to protect the 
Illinois legislators.—Rochester Union and 


“THe nation is safe,’ says Justice Harlan. 


Not a bad umpire.— Dayton 
Journal. 


SeNor Mapenro is of the opinion that there is such a thing as carrying 
this revolution business altogether too far.—Los Angeles Express. 


Anpy CarneGIE says he knows nothing of any steel trust. Andy must 
wonder where those dividends are coming from.—Detroit Free Press. 


One good idea of a perfectly courageous person is the man who dares 


_ ask Senator Lorimer, these days: ‘‘Is it hot enough for you?’’—Clevelané 


Leader. 


Arter calling us all “brainless bigots,’’ George Bernard Shaw is coming 
to this country to lecture, presuming, no doubt, on his estimate of our im- 
becility—Dayton Journal. 


TuereE are 1,178,317 more females than males in the British Isles. The 
woman-suffrage movement over there is just a question therefore of major- 
ity rule.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Way wouldn't it be a good plan, while we are setting apart special days, 
to have a ‘foreign nobleman’'s day,’’ and make the floral emblem the 
marigold?—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Tue average politician who reads the Declaration of Independence at 
Fourth of July celebrations would have considered it socialistic if he had 
read it along in 1776.—Atlanta Journal. 


Tue sugar hearing, the steel hearing, and the magazine hearing indi- 
cate that Uncle Sam is getting the trusts by 
the ears.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Advertiser. 


Just when Jack Johnson is having the time 
of his life in London, with everything heart 
could wish for so far as it is in the power of 
England to provide it, Texas sends word that 
it is harvesting 140,000,000 watermelons.— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 


A Cnricaco man who wants a divorce 
alleges that he was confined to his bed for 
twenty-two weeks after his wife had hit him 
on the jaw with her fist. People who are 
looking for a ‘‘ white man’s hope”’ should in- 
vestigate this case.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


‘“‘He was a main ventricle of Iowa's heart 
when he stood four-square to the many winds 
that blew against the corner-stone of his 
party’s temple,’ says the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. . Aside from our esteemed contem- 
porary’s mixt metaphor, it appears that this 





Ir Colonel Roosevelt would let out the 
name of his candidate for President, and 
Colonel Bryan would do the same, it might 
help to reduce the political temperature some- 
what.—Gainesville Sun. 


Mr. WickersHam is determined not to per- 
mit the magazine trust to grind the faces of 
the poor. Why can’t it be reasonable, like 
the sugar and beef and steel and money trusts? 
Philadelphia North American. 


A surp in a recent issue, saying that the 
battleship Texas was being built at Norfolk, 
has aroused intense indignation in Newport 
News, where the Tezas is really under con- 
struction. No less an official than the Mayor 
has written us, demanding a retraction, under 
penalty of having our culpability aired in the 
local press, ‘‘ which will operate deleteriously 
to your paper.’ This is too much. We suc- 








gentleman, whoever he is, must be some citi- 
zen.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


TOO PREVIOUS. 
—Murphy in the Portland Oregonian. 


cumb. The Tezas is being built in Newport 
News. We ought to have known better. 














MAKING WAR SPELL FAMINE 


AMINE, not invasion; is at present England’s chief 
Pane. writes Lord Charles Beresford, a statement which 

he explains by saying that in time of war the Declaration 
of London, just approved by Parliament, would bring about a 
condition of national starvation. The Declaration of London is 
a treaty signed by delegates of the leading naval Powers in 1908, 
and promulgated for ratification by the several Governments 
eoncerned in 1909. Its principal provisions relate to the 
disposal of captured vessels in war and the rule of contraband. 
The provisions objected to by the British Tory press and naval 
officers oceur in Article 34, which decrees that ‘‘foodstuffs 
are liable to capture if they are consigned to a fortified place, 
or other place serving as a base for the armed forces of the 
enemy.” Yes, declare the opponents, but every port in England 
is such a base! The other article whose wisdom is much 
debated is 49, which allows the sinking or destruction of neutral 
prizes if their company ‘‘involves danger to the safety of the 
warship or to the success of the operations in which it is engaged 
at the time.’”’ Admiral Beresford thus vehemently specifies 
his objections in a letter which appears in several English papers: 


‘One hundred and two flag officers have condemned the 
Declaration of London. The chambers of commerce, the 
shipping associations, and the insurance companies have con- 
demned it. Our most eminent jurists have emphatically signified 
their disapproval. : 

“There is no mystery concerning the reasons for this de- 
termined opposition. They reside in the practical effects of 
the Declaration of London,upon British sea-power, and they 
appeal directly to the personal interest of every British subject. 

“The danger staring this country in the face if the Declara- 
tion of London is ratified is not invasion, but starvation. 

‘‘Under the Declaration of London belligerents are for the 
first time legally permitted to sink neutral vessels. 

“‘Under the Declaration of London the transformation upon 
‘tthe high seas of merchantmen into warships is not forbidden, 
and it is therefore not illegal, and privateering is revived in 
its most dangerous form. 

‘‘Take these two clauses together. What, upon the out- 
‘break of war, would be their effect? When war is declared, or, 
what experience shows is very much more likely, before war is 
declared, the merchant vessels of a foreign Power, having been 
already armed and secretly organized for the purpose, become 
commerce-destroyers infesting every sea. Our trade-routes 
could be cut in a moment. And it is to be noted that the 
destruction of commerce would occur whether Great Britain 
was a belligerent or not. 


‘*What would be the immediate result? Panic in this country, 
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KEEPING IT WARM. 
Mr. Tart—‘ They’re busy just now over on the other side— 
guess I'll keep this egg warm !”’ 
—Westminster Gazette (London). 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 


a sharp rise of prices, and the refusal of shippers to allow their 
eargoes to leave port.” 


The London Morning Post believes that under this Declara- 
tion ‘‘every single port in this country might be regarded by 
the enemy as a base of supply,’’ and its ratification is opposed, 
with the indorsement of the first living naval authority, by 
The Daily Mail (London), as follows: 


“As if it were not bad enough to imperil the food-supply of 
our workers in war, the Government by the Declaration of Lon- 
don will permit foreign cruisers to sink our steamers when two 
foreign Powers are at war, and will allow our right of blockade 
to be hampered by new restrictions. In Admiral Mahan’s 
words, the Declaration of London draws the teeth of the British 
Navy. If only for that reason the opponents of the Declaration 
in the House of Commons must . . . stir themselves to rouse 
the nation to its dangers.” 

Yet the House of Commons, which is supposed to express 
British public opinion, passed the bill embodying the principles 
of the Declaration last week, and refused, by a vote of 301 to 
231, to defer action pending a report by a committee of experts. 
The attitude of the United States, as outlined by Sir Edward 
Grey, had great weight with the members, we are told. He 
said the United States would not tolerate interference with inter- 
national food supplies, and pointed out that we have a fleet 
strong enough to enforce our wishes. Our Government, he 
added, would never have signed the Declaration if it believed 
its commerce would be endangered. He continued: 

“The United States has been no reluctant party to signing 
the Declaration of London and the Prize Court Convention. 
It has thereby taken a deep interest in promoting the establish- 
ment of an international prize court, and in its view acceptance 
of the Declaration of London is essential to the establishment 
of a successful working international prize court. 

“‘The belief that the United States Government regards the 
policy of a prize court convention and the Declaration of London 
with indifference is a very dangerous misapprehension, which 
it would remove if we were at war with a Continental Power. 
That Continental Power, knowing perfectly well the risk and 
desiring to avoid the danger of any friction with the United 
States, the great maritime neutral Power interested in our food 
supply would in all likelihood prefer to accept the rules of the 
Declaration of London and be prepared to refer. to arbitration 
any question which arises with regard to it.”’ 

The .German papers -approve of the Declaration, and the 
semi-official Koelnische Zeitung, the Berliner Tageblatt, and 
Vossische Zeitung agree that it marks ‘‘a great advance in naval 
and international law.’’ The Hamburger Nachrichten laughs at 
the British admirals and the British newspapers who ‘‘have 




















HER FORTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY. 
Uncie Sam—‘“ Wall, I reckon 'twon't be long before Miss 
Canada will celebrate her birthday on the 4th of July.” 
—Toronto News. 
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WITH PIGTAIL FURLED. 


NEUTRALIZATION, OR 
Chinese Buglers. 








‘SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMACY.” 


““He Knox best who Knox last.”’ 
—The National Review (Shanghai). 





WiTH PIGTAIL UNFURLED. 
Chinese Officers, 








painted the famine specter on the wall.”” To quote the words 
of this organ: 


‘*To hear English admirals, of all people, sounding a warning 
against privateering and piracy is very rich. Have they not 
always been the first, in past times, coolly to brush away all 
sea law when it so pleased them, and never shrink from the 
plainest piracy? Who will not think of ‘wolves in sheep’s 
clothing’ on reading their protest?’’—Translations made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





RUSSO-CHINESE ANTAGONISM 


a \HE PUBLIC have been so taken up with the question 
of the “‘open door” in Manchuria, American influence 
in Eastern Asia, and Japanese expansiveness and ex- 

pansion that they have lost sight of China and her ever present 

antagonist Russia, says E. J. Dillon, the keen oriental corre- 
spondent, in The Contemporary 


dable foree, declares this writer, altho still sadly deficient in 
some elements of efficiency. Tho ‘‘China’s military strength 
is still music of the future,’’ yet “China is waking up” he 
declares, and continues: 


“Tf China becomes a military Power, then Russian aims, 
that seemed within easy distance of attainment, will fade into 
the infinite void. And another five years may suffiee to mark 
off the China of the future from the Celestial Empire of the 
past. Anything that can be accomplished in the way of ob- 
taining guaranties for the Chinaman’s good behavior in coming 
years must therefore be taken in hand at once. There is no 
time to lose. ‘In another five years the opportunity may have 
vanished. Such is the line of reasoning which is commonly 
attributed to Russia by the European press. I can not believe 
it, for I know personally most of the Russian statesmen who 
deal with China, and it is my impression that they sincerely 
wish to live in peace with their Mongolian neighbor. Cir- 
cumstance, however, is more powerful than the will of man, 

even when he is a statesman.”’ 





Review (London). Russia and 
China stand like two bastions 
frowning at each other over a 
narrow strait. It “used to be 
said that when Chinese factions 
engaged in battle, they were care- 
ful to be so far apart that the 
bullets fell in a heap together 
midway between the two armies. 
But China since then has been 
bestirring herself; her move- 
ments may not be like those of 
the West, but during the past 
three years marvelous progress 
has been made. China has be- 
come an actual menace to Rus- 
sia, says Mr. Dillon. The orna- 
mental army of China, which has 








But however formidable the 
future army of China may be, 
says Mr. Dillon, the present foree 
is little more than a cardboard 
army: 


“Her army is a poorly dis- 
ciplined band of badly trained 
men. The human stuff out of 
which it is made may be ex- 
cellent, altho this is true only in 
part; but every military quality 
the cultivation of which depends 
upon the expenditure of money 
is lacking sadly. I have spoken 
many times with foreign officers 
from China, among whom were 
Japanese instructors, on the 
embryonic army which the lat- 
ter helped to create, and they 
shook their heads or shrugged 
their shoulders. Not only is 








hitherto been an object of mere 
amusement to Europe, is on its 
way toward becoming a formi- quarreling again.” 


“You're not really cross with me, are you,: pet?” abies 
“No, Russki dear; but people will talk; and they say we’ve been ame, but there 1s little hope of 
—The National Review (Shanghai). one. On this subject I have 


there no army worthy of the 


me 
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“ THE THIN YELLOW LINE OF HEROES.” 
China has now two armies, one numbering some 500,000, that is ancient and inefficient, and another consisting of 160,000 well-trained 
effective men, schooled in up-to-date warfare, and officered by men who have studied in military colleges abroad, says the London Graphic. 
These troops are all armed with modern rifles and rapid-firing artillery. But Mr. Dillon says it is a mere cardboard affair. 


closely questioned several first-class authorities, and the ver- 
dict they pronounce is the same. Review troops there are, and 


they cut a smart figure on the field of maneuvers; but to such 
powerful armies as that of Japan, the Chinese troops bear 
approximately the same relation as do their painted card- 
board cannons to the most formidable artillery of to-day. 
And their finances are still so tangled that even Japan can lend 
China money.” 





OUR NAVAL VISIT TO RUSSIA 


OMETHING far more than a mere act of courtesy is seen 
S by the Russian press in the visit of our naval squadron 

at Cronstadt in June. It reminds them of the visit of 
the Russian ships to New York harbor during the darkest days 
of our Civil War, when we were in sore need of friends. Russia 
is our ‘‘traditional friend,” they say, and in the present rivalry 
in the Orient they argue that we should naturally side with 
Russia rather than with Japan. While our ships were at 
Cronstadt, the Government provided a Russian jacky as guide 
and companion for every American sailor, and if bluejackets 
only wrote treaties, we should now very likely find ourselves 
in a hard-and-fast alliance with the Czar. Here is a sample of 
Russian opinion from the Rietch (St. Petersburg), written the 
day before our ships arrived: 


“The reception awaiting the American sailors will, of course, 
be worthy of the great Republic beyond the seas represented 
by our guests; worthy also of the feelings of friendship and 
sympathy which have so long drawn Russia and the United 
States together. 

“Tf during the last decade these traditions, owing to tempo- 
rary international complications, have been somewhat weakened, 
this period of involuntary estrangement may now be considered 
as ended. 

“‘Not only the moral ties of the past, but also the political 
interests of the present—and especially those of the future— 
require a closer alinement of Russia and America. 

‘‘We feel sure that events transpiring in the Far East will more 
and more confirm this view; that, by the force of circumstances, 
it will soon become one of the controlling principles of our 
politics. 3 

‘Such a political course will rest not on diplomatic considera- 
tions alone, but will derive much support from the Russian 
people everywhere, who will warmly welcome any new step 
calculated to draw us closer to the great American nation.” 


The Russian press candidly admit that their Government 
was with us when the United States and Japan came so near 
to a serious difference on the Pacific coast, and we read that 
‘‘Russia is eager to take full advantage of whatever breach 
that episode may have caused between America and Japan.” 
Further: 


‘The American Republic, despite its free political institu- 
tions and a form of government so unlike our own, has always 
elicited interest, appreciation, and respect among intelligent 
Russians. The tragical moments in the history of the United 
States have always struck a sympathetic chord in the hearts 
of the Russian people. And the American nation has recip- 
rocated as heartily in Russia’s trying years. In the depths of 
Russia the memory is still alive how in 1891-92, under the proud 
starry flag of the Republic, American grain was being for- 
warded to starving Russian villages. 

‘Russian liberal circles well know and appreciate the sincere 
sympathy with which America watches the rejuvenation of 
Russia on the basis of freedom and justice. 

“The future will yet requite both the people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States for their part in the negotiations at 
Portsmouth at a time when Russian prestige was sorely tried. 

‘‘And despite all warnings coming from timid publicists fear- 
ful of too strong an expression of sympathy, the people will 
recall these very facts while American sailors are enjoying 
Russian hospitality.”—Translation made for THe LITERARY 
Digest. 





THE BAN ON COLORED JAPANESE TEA 


UR GOVERNMENT has lately prohibited the importa- 
() tion of colored Japanese teas. That this measure is a 
severe blow to Japan can be understood when it is 
remembered that, next to silk, tea is the most important Japanese 
export to the United States. In the words of the Tokyo Asahi, 
“the question of whether Japanese tea will be able to hold the 
American market is a question of life and death to the tea 
industry of the country.”” How the Japanese tea traders have 
come to color tea is explained by this journal, which says the 
methods of the farmers who grow tea are so crude as to cause 
a great lack of uniformity in the quality of the leaves they pre- 
pare. To remedy this defect, the dealers have had to recure 
and color the leaves, thus hoping to introduce uniformity and 
make their goods attractive to foreign consumers. But: 


“The necessity of abandoning the practise of coloring was 
perceived long before the issuance of the prohibitory order of 
the American Government, and various devices were suggested 
and tried with a view to doing away with the practise. But these 
contrivances proved unsatisfactory, and the dealers continued 
the old practise in spite of earnest remonstrances af the 
exporters.”’ 


The Asahi scoffs at the idea of those who are inclined to regard 
the American measure as a sort of boycott on Japanese goods, 
and asserts that any practise which is contrary to the principles 
of hygiene must be abandoned, once and for all, if Japanese 
tea is to hold its own in the face of the formidable rivalry offered 
by Ceylon tea. The Chugai Shogyo, a Tokyo commercial 
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newspaper, while regarding the American measure as a ‘‘death- 
blow” to makers of cheap teas, believes that the producers of 
high-grade teas will suffer no loss from the prohibition. De- 
scribing the process of coloring cheap teas, the Jiji (Tokyo) says: 


“The method of coloring tea leaves was imported from China, 
where it had been in practise for centuries. To make low- 
grade teas appear attractive, about two ounces of Prussian blue 
is mixt with 100 pounds of leaves. As a pound of such leaves 
usually makes about 200 cups of beverage, the quantity of blue 
which a tea-drinker imbibes with a cup 
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of tolerance to Socialism. The London News understands 
that the German Crown Prince has gained great influence over 
his somewhat dictatorial parent. Now the Crown Prince affects 
a more liberal society than his father ever cared for. The 
Crown Prince meets journalists, authors, artists, and men of 
affairs. He has become in some sense a delegate of his father’s, 
one with the right to speak for the Emperor. This is not the 
general idea. Europe has been led to infer that friction exists 
between father and son. That may be true at times, but it is 
not the prevailing temper of the im- 





of tea can readily be estimated. The 
pernicious practise was not confined to 
the makers of low-grade teas; some of 
the makers of high-priced teas, tempted 
by the facilities offered by the coloring, 
did not scruple to mix colored inferior 
leaves with uncolored leaves of superior 
quality.” 


The Jiji urges both the Exporters’ 
Association and the Government to en- 
force strict inspection to prevent any 
export of colored teas.—Translations 
made for Tue LiTeRARY DIGEsT. 











WILLIAM II. AND THE 
SOCIALISTS 


N PROCLAIMING his belief that 
I Germany’s Socialists are ‘‘not so 
black as they are painted,” William 

II. calls attention to a change in his 
own attitude which foreign dailies have 
noted for some little time. The German 
ruler seems to be “‘moving with the 
red’ as a clerical daily abroad puts it. 
Red is the European journalistic 
ceatch-word for Socialism, while black is 
the color of clericalism. William: II., 
observes the Socialist Avanti (Rome), 

































































perial pair. The Crown Prince is a 
careful reader of all journals—even of 
so radical a sheet as the Berlin Zukunft. 
He strove to eradicate from his father’s 
mind many ideas generated in the court 
circle. Hence, if the London News is 
correctly informed, the Crown Prince 
has brought about a change of heart in 
the Emperor, so far as the Socialists are 
concerned. There is yet another point 
of view from which the German Em- 
peror’s attitude can be estimated, and 
that is supplied in the Paris Temps: 


‘“Many persons, otherwise well in- 
formed, assume that William II. is a 
military autocrat. That theory is put 
forth in England very freely and very 
erroneously. Even as King of Prussia, 
William IT. is strictly bound by the con- 
stitution of that country. He can not 
act at his will and pleasure. He must 
submit like the humblest of his subjects 
to the edicts of the courts. Thereis no 
absolutism in all Germany so far as 
William IT. is concerned. Even as com- 
mander of the Army he is bound by 
the strictest code, which he dare not 
violate. ~ 

“The world may have a different 
idea, but that is due partly to the free- 
dom of utterance enjoyed by the Em- 
peror and partly to misconception of 








will always be black, never red. This 
impression that his Majesty has not 
become more sympathetic in his atti- 
tude to Socialism is shared by European 
Socialist organs generally, especially by 
papers like the Berlin Vorwaerts and the 
Paris Humanité. Dailies of the liberal 
school, suchas the Indépendance Belge (Brussels), put.the matter 
in this fashion: 


‘“No one outside the court circle in Berlin has ever known 
just what William II. thinks of the Socialists. His opposition 
to them has been somewhat spirited, to be sure. The whole 
world is familiar with his Majesty’s reference to the Socialists 
of Germany as men without a country. But we must remember 
that the words of the German Emperor are not quoted accurately 
always. It often happens that his language is distorted through 
the separation of a phrase from its context. Again, his Majesty 
may say one thing to-day and believe something entirely different 
in a week. His ideas change as do the ideas of other men. He 
cherishes no such resentment against progress as the Socialist 
leaders would have us believe. He is above all else a shrewd 
politician who can make combinations in the Reichstag with 
speed and skill. 

“It would be absurd to suppose, however, or to infer, that the 
German Emperor has the slightest intention to enter into any 
pact with the Socialists in the Reichstag. He does not need 
them. But time has taught him that what in Germany is 
Socialism becomes in some land less militarized than Germany 
a mild form of liberalism. Perhaps that is what William II. 
means by his recent references to Socialists.’ 


It is to the influence of the German Crown Prince that the 
London dailies are inclined to attribute his Majesty’s new mood 


A FUTURE GERMAN EMPEROR IN MARBLE. 


This clever and unconventional statue of Prince 
William, eldest son of Germany’s Crown Prince, was 
made to the order of the boy's mother as a birthday 
gift to his father on May 6. The little Prince him- 
self was five years old on the Fourth of July. The 
statue is 34 inches tall, and a replica has been made 
by the sculptor for the National Gallery in Berlin. __ 


the governmental system of the Ger- 
man Empire. Even had his Majesty 
said against the Socialists all that sen- 
sational dailies report, the words need 
not be taken so seriously. It is out of 
the power of the Emperor to prevent 
the growth of Socialism in his dominions. 
His hostility to Socialism has not 
prejudiced the party and his favor 
would not necessarily help it. William II. was something of a 
Socialist in his youth and we all go back to our first love.” 

It seems to the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, a Conservative daily 
in close touch with the court, that there exists in the foreign. 
press a tacit conspiracy or understanding on the subject of 
Emperor William. He is to be painted in glaring hues as an 
autocrat. This idea is most sedulously propagated in England 
and from England it is reflected throughout the United States. 
Every word proceeding from the mouth of the Emperor is 
consequently twisted or magnified until it loses all semblance 
of its original significance. The Berlin daily refers to such. 
themes as the Army, the Navy, religious faith, and Socialism: 
by way of illustrating the misconceptions of the world regarding: 
the German Emperor. If his Majesty ventures upon a casual 
remark relative to any one of these subjects, it is elaborated 
into a thesis to the effect that Germany is sinking to the level 
of a Turkish satrapy. If, on the other hand, the Emperor: 
says a word favorable to some theory of religion or politics, 
the world is told that his Majesty has once more changed his 
variable mind. More than half the words attributed to him,,. 
we read further, are misquoted because they are flagrant breaches: 
of the trust reposed in: the discretion of a guest. 
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FIRELESS LOCOMOTIVES FOR HAULING 
EXPLOSIVES 


"[ NAVY DEPARTMENT of the United States has 
for eleven years used comprest-air locomotives in naval 
magazines on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The 
advantages of this type of locomotive for service at magazines 
containing large quantities of explosives are evident, as there 
is nothing about such an engine warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere, and it gives out nothing but pure air. The loco- 
motives employed for this service, we are told by a writer in 
Railway and Locomotive Engineering (New York, June), have 
been of various sizes, from six to thirty tons. The last and 
largest was delivered to the United States Naval Magazine at 
Hingham, Mass., last November. We read: - 


F “In operation the locomotive is charged at either charging- 
station in about two and one-half minutes, and with its maxi- 
mum pressure of 800 pounds it will travel a distance of 
about four miles over the reservation railroad, hauling four or 
five standard freight cars. The reservation railroad consists 
of 9,600 feet of main line, with numerous short branches to shell- 
houses, magazines, and the power-house. One terminal connects 
with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad at West 
Hingham, and _ the 
other is on the wharf 
in a tidal river. 

“The locomotive is 
used for hauling am- 
munition from the 
side track to the 
magazines and _ shell- 
houses, and _ from 
them to the wharf 
for delivery to the 
ships of the Navy. 
. . . An _- ordinary 
charge for the loco- 
motive is 15,000 cubic 
feet of free air, so 
that either compressor 
will supply about six 
charges per day of 
eight hours, sufficient 
to move the locomo- 
tive, with its ordinary 
service loads, a dis- 
tance of from twenty 
to twenty-five miles. 
With both compres- 
sors in operation the 
locomotive could travel from forty to fifty miles under the 
same conditions.” 


Courtesy of *¢ Railway and Locomotive Engineering,” New York. 


FIRELESS LOCOMOTIVE USED IN 


One of the features of this engine is the ‘‘interheater’ used 
for raising the temperature of the air, and thus giving it more 
power, after it leaves the high-pressurescylinder and before it 
enters the low-pressure cylinder. In steam-engines with inter- 
heaters, the steam must have heat from the boiler applied 
directly to it, but in the air locomotive the air is so cold when 
it leaves one cylinder that it may be heated simply by thorough 
contact with the outer atmosphere. This is how it is done: 


“The air in its passage from the high- to the low-pressure 
eylinder travels longitudinally through the interheater in a 
zig-zag line back and forth across the tubes with which the 
interheater is filled. The exhaust from the low-pressure cylinder 
is utilized to create a draft through the interheater tubes, thus 
bringing large quantities of atmospheric air into close contact 
with the refrigerated air from the exhaust of the high-pressure 
cylinder. 

*“‘In this apparatus practically all of the heat lost due 
to the work done in the high-pressure cylinder is restored and 
the air is delivered to the valve chest of the low-pressure cylinder 
at practically atmospheric temperature.” 








A POWDER-AND-SHELL MAGAZINE. 


And as to the expense of operating this peculiar machine, 
we read: 


“It may be remarked that while the advantages of this type 
of locomotive are so great for this character of service as to 
justify a considerable expenditure in first cost and operating 
expense in order to obtain the insurance which an absolute 
absence of fire secures, an analysis of the plant shows that for 
intermittent shifting service with a limited mileage, it would 
be difficult to operate so powerful a locomotive with less ex- 
penditure for power.” 





WHY THE MOON BLUSHES IN ECLIPSE 


, \HE FACT THAT the pale Diana is suffused with a 
pink glow during eclipse has been noted more by scien- 
tists than by the poets. The latter have seldom referred 

to this tint which comes over the face of the moon when our 
shadow hides her from the light of the sun. When they refer 
to this color at all, they say the moon “looks bloody on the 
earth,” and call it an omen of terrible things. It is a time 
when ‘‘meteors fright the fixéd stars of heaven’’ and ‘‘lean- 
looked prophets whisper fearful change.” As if this were not 
bad enough, ‘‘rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap,’’ 
something like a scene 
in Wall Street, per- 
haps, after a Supreme 
Court decision. So 
wrote Shakespeare. 
Scientists view the 
matter more coldly. 
The tints observed on 
the moon’s disk when 
she is eclipsed by 
the earth’s shadow 
thrown upon her have 
been recently studied 
by several French as- 
tronomers, who have 
put forth some inter- 
esting theories to ac- 
count for them. The 
matter, which is not 
yet definitely cleared 
up, is discust in La 
Nature (Paris, May 
6) by J. Mascart. Since remote antiquity, says this writer, it 
has been noticed that during total or partial eclipses of our satel- 
lite, the eclipsed part of the moon (that which is plunged in 
the earth’s shadow), instead of disappearing completely, is 
often colored with reddish tints, varying from dark red to coppery 
brown, altho the phenomenon is variable and capricious. He 
goes on: 


“Tt was necessary to wait until the nineteenth century, with its 
progress in physics, to obtain a precise idea of these appearances. 
White light is a mixture, resulting from divers colored radiations; 
and if in the media traversed by it, capable of exerting selective 
absorption, the blue and violet. rays are obstructed more than 
others, the compound light will have a red tint. The quality 
of thus absorbing blue and violet is known to be possest by 
water vapor; this is why, very generally, the stars look red 


- on the horizon; it is also why the red color of the earth’s shadow 


is due to the passage or the refraction of the sun’s rays in the 
layers of our atmosphere nearest the ground and thus most 
highly charged with water vapor. 

‘Sometimes, it is true, in certain eclipses, the eclipsed part 
of the moon disappears completely and no coloration at all can 
be observed. Probably this fact depends on exceptional opacity 
of the terrestrial atmosphere, for example, on quantities of 
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voleanic ash in suspension. Various authors, notably Flam- 
marion, have believed it possible to show that eclipses of this 
kind almost always follow intense voleanic eruptions. 

‘But still more minute observations may be made; in a large 
number of eclipses there may be seen a gray or grayish blue 
circle around this reddish 
shadow, melting gradually in- 
to it; thus, on its exterior sur- 
face, for a certain thickness, 
the cone of the earth’s shadow 
must be blue and not red. 
Now, altho the authorities 
agree pretty well in their ex- 
planation of the red central 
part of the eclipsed moon, it 
is not so for the blue color; 
there have been divers hy- 
potheses, but none appears 
entirely satisfactory. 

“Baldet proposes, quite 
logically, to have recourse to 
a mechanism of the same kind 
to explain both colors—the 
red and the blue. The blue 
tint comes from the solar 
rays that have traversed the 
most elevated regions of our 
atmosphere with a minimum 
of refraction, which keeps 
them on the outer surface of 
the shadow cone; now in the 
higher atmosphere the air is 
very dry, and this absence 
of water vapor suffices to 
explain the lack of red colora- 
tion. We must go further 
back, however, to legitimize 
the characteristic blue band. 
Certain gases, absorbing par- 
ticularly the red rays, play 
a prominent part and give 
a blue predominance to the final tint; this selective absorp- 
tion is met with in ozone, in particular; and as ozone is relatively 
more abundant in the high regions than near the ground, we 
see clearly a mechanism precisely the opposite of that which" 
operates on rays that pass near the ground. 

‘The explanation is quite plausible. The spectroscope, ap- 
plied during eclipses to the study of these two lunar tints, will 
decide definitely; and we shall then know whether the colors 
on the eclipsed moon must be regarded as explained.’’—Transla- 
tion made for Tue Literary DiGEst, 


Ulustrations with this article used by courtesy of * The 
American Magazine,” 


SHE STUDIED LANGUAGES AT THREE. 
Lina Wright Berle began by learn- 


ing the Lord’s Prayer in English. 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 





AT LAST A SURE BLOOD-TEST 


HE NEW serum test for the detection of the source of 

blood-stains, which has been noted several times-in 

these columns during recent years, has reached the 

stage of direct applicability in practise, we are told by a writer 

in The Hospital (London). A practical demonstration given 

recently at the serological laboratories of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health is thus described by that paper: 


“In testing the nature of a blood-stain thought to be human, 
a small quantity of the dried blood-stain was scraped from the 
cloth upon which it had been found and transferred to a test- 
tube containing normal saline solution. Into a second tube was 
put a more dilute solution than that in the first. 
tubes were put small quantities of blood derived from a horse, 
pig, and an ox respectively as controls. Some antihuman serum 
—that is to say, serum derived from a rabbit into which human 
blood had been injected under the special conditions—was then 
put into each of the tubes, with the result that the first and 
second gave the specific reaction, while those containing blood 
derived from animals other than man, gave no reaction at all. 
The test consists in the formation of a white cloudy ring which 
appears almost at once in the strong solution, but only after a 
minute or two in the weaker. 

“The great point about the test is that it is specific. If a 
rabbit has been injected with the blood of an ox, its serum may 
be spoken of as ‘antiox serum,’ and when mixt with a solution 
derived from ox blood it gives a white precipitate with this, 
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but gives none with human blood, horse blood, pig blood, and 
so on; similarly if a rabbit has been injected with dog blood 
under special circumstances the serum of that rabbit may be 
described as ‘antidog serum,’ and if it is put into a series of 
tubes containing solutions of blood derived from various animal 
sources it will. give the precipitin reaction only in that tube 
which contains blood derived from a dog, and so on. Sensiti- 
zing the rabbits is rather a laborious process, but it is possible 
to obtain a series of rabbits of which the first may for instance 
supply antihuman, the second antihorse, the third antiox serum, 
the fourth antipig serum, and so on, so that in a case of doubt 
as to the exact source of a given blood-stain 1t may in this way 
be possible to determine not merely whether it is mammalian 
or whether it is derived from human or an animal source, but 
even the exact animal from which it has come. The far-reach- 
ing importance of this in cases of supposed murder is very 
obvious,” 


THE SECRET OF PRECOCITY 


F WE ARE to believe the proud fathers and mothers of 
I precocious boys and girls quoted by Mr. H. Addington 
Bruce in the current American Magazine, the secret of 
such phenomenal mental development lies in early training. 
The theories of Dr. Boris Sidis, whose son entered Harvard 
with advanced standing at the age of eleven, have been given 
to the public through magazine interviews and a recent essay 
by the professor himself. But he is not the only parent who 
has been using these methods. Mr. Bruce, who has been 
getting acquainted with a number of youthful intellectuals, 
finds that equally remarkable results in other cases ‘strikingly 
corroborate” the Sidis theories, ‘‘and the parents themselves, 
so far from feeling that their methods endanger the health and 
happiness of their little ones, are firmly convinced that they 
are in reality developing 
their powers as they 
should be developed, 
and are more truly 
equipping them for fu-. 
ture life than would 
be possible through the 
educational system ordi- 
narily followed.” 
All this is very well, 
replies the parent who 
would like to see his off- 
spring a Macaulay or 
Mill, but just how shall 
I go about it? Professor 
Leo Wiener, another 
Harvard scholar, whose 
son Norbert was gradu- 
ated from Tufts College 
at fourteen, and whose 
younger children bid fair 
to approximate this rec- 
ord, answers this ques- 
tion in the American 
article. He says: 


‘Just what method 
have I used? Well, it 
is difficult to explain in 
a few words. I believe, 
to begin with, that 
children are naturally 
more intelligent than 
parents seem to regard 
them, and that if their 
natural intelligence is 
recognized and _ wisely 
directed, they will display a most gratifying brightness and 
responsiveness. Instead of leaving them to their own devices— 
or, worse still, repressing them, as is generally done—they should 





SHE WROTE A PLAY AT FIVE, 


Winifred Stoner studied poetry and 
typewriting at three, and now, at nine, 
speaks five languages. 
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be encouraged to use their minds, to think for themselves, to 
come as close as they can to the intellectual level of their parents. 

“This is not so hard a task as one would imagine. It requires, 
tho, on the part of the parents, a constant watchfulness over 
their words and actions. When in the presence of their children 
they should use only the best 
of English, must discuss sub- 
jects of real moment and in a 
coherent, logical way; must 
make the children feel that 
they consider them capable 
of appreciating all that is 
said. In aword, the parents 
must from the beginning sur- 
round their children with an 
intellect-stimulating environ- 
ment; or, as you would per- 
haps prefer to say, must utilize 
the power of ‘suggestion’ as 
an aid in their development.” 


It is no less important, con- 
tinues the professor, to study 
each child carefully, to de- 
termine natural aptitudes. 
Young Norbert Wiener, it 
seems, showed some curiosity 
about letters when eighteen 
months old. In two days 
after this was noticed, he had 
been taught the alphabet. At 
three he could spell, ‘‘and by 
six was acquainted with a 
number of excellent books.” 
Quoting the father again: 





A COLLEGE GRADUATE AT FOURTEEN. 


Norbert Wiener showed an interest 
in the alphabet at 18 months, and 
learned the letters in two days. 

“IT did not expect him to 
understand everything he read, but I encouraged him to ques- 
tion me about what he did not understand, and, while endeav- 
oring to make things clear to him, I tried to make him feel 
that he could, if he would, work out his difficulties unaided. 
The older he grew the more I insisted on this, on the one hand 
keeping up his interest by letting him see that I’ was interested 
in everything he was doing, and onthe other encouraging him 
constantly to think for himself. 

“‘Above all things, I tried to avoid what I consider the great 
defect of the ordinary school education. As matters now stand, 
the schools put a premium on memory. It isn’t the child 
who thinks best but the one who remembers most that gains 
promotion. 

“* As a consequence the thinking faculty is starved and stunted. 
My contention is that the way to teach a child is to train him 
first, last, and ‘all the time, how to think; to ground him in the 
principles of reasoning, so that he can utilize and apply them 
in the study of any subject....... 

“‘Of course, this implies in the beginning a certain amount 
of tactful compulsion by the parent. The child must be made, 
in a kindly manner, to work out problems, in order that he may 
acquire that sense of mastery, that joy of triumph, which is of 
itself an incentive to further effort.’ 


We are given further testimony from Mr. L. J. Palda, whose 
story of the brief special training of his infant son was quoted 
in Tue Literary Dicest a few months ago, and from Dr. 
A. A. Berle, whose four children have shown remarkable results 
from their home education. After setting forth at some length 
the surprizing intellectual activity of his children, Dr. Berle says: 


“‘T am thoroughly satisfied that the same thing is possible to 
any normal child, provided that he is started right and is made 
to feel from the beginning that the gaining of knowledge is one 
of the most interesting things in the world.” 


Most interesting was the educational process which an ac- 
complished Southern lassie, Miss Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., 
went through. It began almost as soon as she was born, Mr. 
Bruce informs us: 


““Mrs. Stoner, who seems to have had ideas in child-training 
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identical with some of those of Dr. Sidis, tells me that in their 
home at Norfolk, Va., she fitted up a specially prepared nursery, 
on the walls of which were hung copies of great paintings, while 
about the room were scattered sculptured models, so that her 
child’s eyes from the start should rest on beautiful things. 
Her nurse, when putting her to sleep, would scan from Vergil 
and other classical authors, instead of crooning the usual childish 
lullabies; while Mrs. Stoner, during the day, would repeat to 
her verses from some of the world’s great poems, such as 
‘Crossing the Bar.’ 

“This was continued almost daily until Winifred was old 
enough to speak, and it was then discovered, to her mother’s 
gratification—tho not at all to her surprize—that she could 
herself recite the classical passages and verses repeated to her. 
Mrs. Stoner now began to teach her to spell and to read, in both 
of which she attained considerable. proficiency before her third 
year. At the age of three she started to learn typewriting, 
and was soon fairly expert in the use of the machine, a fact to 
which Mrs. Stoner is inclined to attribute much of her rapid 
intellectual growth. ...... 

‘*Whatever the incentive, the origination and facile expression 
of ideas assuredly began, in the case of this remarkable tot, at 
an early age, for she was only three when, no longer content 
with reciting verses of others, she undertook to compose poetry 
of her own. At five she wrote a play called ‘Aunt Diana’s 
Musieale,’ which she acted with several older children, herself 
taking the leading réle. Meantime her parents had removed 
from Norfolk to Evansville, Ind., where she contributed verse 
to a local newspaper, and at seven made herself eligible for 
membership in the Authors’ Club by bringing out a book con- 
taining nearly one hundred selections. It bears the modest 
title of ‘Jingles,’ and unmistakably reveals the possession by 
its little author of a rich fund of imagination, sentiment, and 
humor.” 


Of these jingles, we quote one, which is fully equal to the 
products of many an 
adult writer of light 
verse: 


“‘One day I saw a bumble- 
bee bumbling on a rose, 
“And as I stood admiring him 
he stung me on the nose; 
My nose in pain, it swelled 
so large it looked like a 

potato, 

So Daddy said, tho Mother 
thought 'twas more like a 
tomato. 

And now, dear children, this 
advice I hope you'll take 
from me, 

And when you see a bumble- 
bee, just let that bumble 
be.”’ 


Will these children ful- 
fil the promise of their 
youth, or will they come 
to grief? The writer can 
only point to the records 
of Lord Kelvin and John 
Stuart Mill, which 


‘‘are of themselves suf- 
ficient to demonstrate 
that the educational 
methods of the Ameri- 
can parents whose inno- 
vations I have described 
are not necessarily detri- 
mental to the future wel- 
fare of their children. 
Surely, for the matter 
of that, this cumulative 
testimony suggests the 
idea that it is high time 
parents in general asked 
themselves seriously if 
they are doing all that in love and conscience they are bound 
to do to prepare their boys and girls for the stern business of 
their later years.” 





A HARVARD DEBATER. 


Adolf Berle passed the college entrance 
examinations at thirteen and one-half, and 
appeared at Yale on the Harvard freshman 
debating team in knickerbockers. He is 
now specializing in history and political 
science. 
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THE GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD 


or probably by any material moving thing on earth 
except a projectile or a falling object, is credited to 
Vedrine, the French aviator, in his recent flight of nearly 80 
miles at a velocity of 155 miles an hour, or over 214 miles a 
minute. Of course this was not all due to the motor of the 
aeroplane; fully half of it was the speed of the storm wind 


‘T= GREATEST speed ever attained by a human being, 





VEDRINE AND HIS ADMIRERS AT SAN SEBASTIAN. 


which was driving him along. But even so, says The Engineering 
Record (New York, June 24), we have here not only a new 
record, but almost a new conception of speed: 

S‘As a mere matter of mechanies the possibility of such speeds 


is inspiring. At the rate at which aeroplane speeds have in- 
creased for the last year or two, it is going to be but a brief time 


before a hundred miles an hour is passed and not much more © 


before all records of things that travel on earth are passed. It 
may be long, however, before this prodigious flight of Vedrine’s 
is beaten. At the present time there seems to be no difficulty 
in constructing a system of planes that will fly and fly well 
with sufficient power behind it. Increase over the present 
ordinary speeds for flying-machines must come by increasing 
the engine power, increasing the efficiency of the propeller or 
greatly decreasing the resistance of the plane for a given lifting 
power. Perhaps these three elements are given in their relative 
order of importance. 

“It is very doubtful whether the propeller of an airship has 
been yet studied thoroughly enough to be sure of attaining 
anything like the maximum efficiency. Engineers, in fact, 
know little enough about the efficiency of propellers in water, 
which is a much easier problem to study, than their efficiency 
in air. It would not be in the least surprizing if it were possible 
to construct propellers with perhaps half as much again thrust 
in proportion to the energy wasted as the best now in use. It 
is quite certain among those who have studied the performance 
of aeroplanes, that there is a great difference in the efficiency of 
propellers as now constructed, especially with reference to their 
adaptation to the high speeds employed. Some of the com- 
paratively familiar types of machine seem to have been much 
more successfully worked out in this particular than others. 

“*Secondly, the whole engine question must soon be taken up 
by makers all over the world. The successful aeroplane engines 
are very few in number, one might almost count them upon his 
thumbs. Perhaps they have been pushed already quite near 
to their possible limit of power per pound of weight, and yet 
there is a good chance for improvement in the sense that it may 
be possible to get continuous performance of the highest class 
where one now gets only occasional and uncertain performance. 
““As to the decrease of resistance, something may be ac- 
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complished by the construction and shaping of the planes. It 
already appears that in the matter of speed the simple surfaces 
of the monoplane have a very material advantage, much on 
the same principle that a racing sloop has an advantage over 
a schooner of similar sail area. On the other hand, the tempta- 
tion to cut down resistance by reducing supporting surface is 
a hazardous one. There is a certain point beyond which one 
can not go and still manage to alight without breaking his neck. 
The less the surface the higher the speed must be to keep up and 
the slimmer the chance of alighting safely if anything happens. 
Yet beyond doubt something can be done in decreasing the 
plane resistance. Taking it altogether one may perhaps grow 
hopeful that when Vedrine’s speed record finally succumbs; 
the following gale will play a much less important part in the 
result. Certainly a speed of nearly 200 feet a second higher 
than has ever been reached by anything, except a projectile, is 
enough to satisfy even one’s twentieth-century enthusiasm.” 





A NEW WAY TO TELL THE EARTH'S AGE 
M ees OF CALCULATING the earth’s age are 


notoriously inaccurate. Even the same one gives 

different results as it is used by one geologist or 
another. The most celebrated, perhaps, is based on the ob- 
served rate at which Niagara Falls cuts its way back through 
its gorge, and this has led to widely different estimates. In 
a proposed new method, based on phenomena unknown until 
the recent discovery of radio-activity, Mr. Strutt, an English 
physicist, gets at the age of a given stratum of rocks by calculating 
the age of some of its mineral constituents; and this he arrives 
at by finding how much of one of its chemical components has 
changed into another by ‘‘disintegration’—assuming this 
change to be a fact and its rate to be approximately known. 
Adolphe Lepape describes and examines it in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, May 27). Mr. Strutt finds that the relative 
proportion of helium gas in many phosphatic minerals increases 
with their age. So we can ealeulate their age from this fact 
on the understanding that the increase is due to the change 





VEDRINE VAULTING THE PYRENEES ON HIS WAY FROM PARIS 
TO MADRID, 
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FINISH OF THE HARVARD-YALE BOAT-RACE. 


Aviator Atwood, pacing the winning Harvard crew and carrying the Mayor 6f New London as a passenger, is criticized for endangering 
the lives of the spectators, especially as he was comparatively inexperienced, and had not yet gained his aviation license. 


of uranium oxid into helium. Rutherford has calculated that 
the time taken by a gram of uranium oxid to produce one cubic 
centimeter of helium is eleven millions of years. This result 
is based on the theoretic hypothesis relating to the alpha 
particles and to the number of elements that constitute the 
uranium series, but very delicate experiments made recently 
by Mr. Strutt have remarkably 
confirmed the number given 
above. We read: 


‘* Despite its elegance, Strutt’s 
method is only approximate; 
it can furnish only the mini- 
mum age of the minerals. In 
fact, a cause of error, whose 
order of magnitude is quite un- 
known, arises from the fact that 
all the helium produced by a 
mineral does not remain oc- 
cluded in its substance. The 
spontaneous emission of a min- 
eral’s helium has been directly 
shown by Mr. Strutt himself.” 


This being the case, the ages 
calculated by the author are 
only minima; in other words, 
the minerals studied by him are 
at least as old as he has fig- 
ured out, but they may be 
very much older. The ages, 
however, would seem to the 
ordinary mind quite great 
enough; they are, in fact, so 
vast that they can hardly be , 
understood, varying from a minimum of 8,400,000 years in the 
ease of an iron ore (spherosiderite) from Germany, to a maxi- 
mum of 146,000,000 years for another kind of iron ore 
(limonite) from Normandy. We read further: 


“‘Among sedimentary materials, those that would appear 
most interesting from the point of view of the determination 





THE REAPER. 


of geologic age are the oxids and carbonates of iron, iron- 
pyrites, the various forms of silica and carbonated substances, 
such as coal and the lignites. Mr. Strutt has given particular 
attention to iron ores, altho the age of an iron carbonate, 
often formed by secondary alteration, is not generally that of 
the stratum where it is found....... 

‘The results in the case of the hematite of County Antrim are 
especially remarkable. This 
ore, which occurs in hard strata, 
lying between the upper and 
lower basalts of the Tertiary 
epoch, must date at least from 
the Eocene period. We thus 
see that this period must have 
been at least 30,000,000 years 
ago.” 


The errors now unavoidable 
in this method may be elim- 
inated by a fuller knowledge 
of the uranium-radium sub- 
stances, says the writer: 


“The proportion of any 
radio-active element that re- 
mains unaltered in a mineral, 
and that comes from the dis- 
integration of a very long-lived 
radio-active element, may be 
used as a means of determin- 
ing this mineral’s age. At 
present we know only one ele- 
ment that answers this deserip- 
tion, that is, helium; but altho 
its chemical inertness is a guar- 
anty of its inalterability, the 
fact that it is a gas constitutes 
—L' Illustration (Paris). a souree of indeterminable 
: error. We have seen that this 
inconvenience was an inherent defect in Mr. Strutt’s method. 
Perhaps this defect will be supprest or at least lessened when we 
know what is the final—that is, the non-radio-active—term of 
the uranium-radium series. If this body is solid and only slightly 
alterable, its quantitative determination in minerals will doubt- 
less furnish very precise data for geologic chronology.’”—Trans- 
lation made for Tue Literary Diaest. 
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GUIDING YOUNG WRITERS 


S THE FROWNING WALL of the magazine set with 
] spikes against any but the favored ones who are on the right 
side of it? The impression that it is prevails among many, 
and they are least amenable to persuasion that the periodicals 
are not “exclusive preserves for established reputations.’’ 
Denials are often made from high authorities, 
and now Mr. John O’Hara Cosgrave joins the 
band in saying that the assertion is ‘absurdly 
untrue.” Indeed, he assures the beginner that 
‘there is more joy in a magazine office over an 
available manuscript from a new writer than 
over the best work of the veteran contributor.” 
Sound reasons exist for this, we are told; and 
the discouraged beginner who papers his wall 
with rejection slips may believe it when he 
reads that one of these new prizes affords the 
editor a chance to plume himself on superior 
discernment. Mr. Cosgrave has been at the 
helm of Everybody's ever since it became a 
powerful organ of public expression. Now he 
directs the affiliated organs of the Butterick 
publishing house. The following is printed 
in Opportunity for July: 


““The tendency of the insider is toward re- 
petition—the newcomer has a fresh viewpoint, 
and variety of style and diversity of subject 
are essential factors of successful publishing. 
In any mail-bag of typewritten stories and 
poems may be the first manuscript of the next 
Kipling, or Davis, or Tarkington—and there 
is nothing a magazine editor so prides him- 
self upon as discovering unknown merit, es- 
pecially that which has escaped his competi- 
tors. Indeed, editorial reputations are largely 
based on the discoveries of new literary stars 
or planets, and achievements of this character 
rank as distinguished events in the history 
And rightly so. 

“To convince the aspiring author that his manuscript is ac- 
corded due attention, let me explain the system of dealing with 
contributions in most offices. Volunteer manuscripts, so called 
because unsolicited, are read over by a competent editor, who 
selects those that in his judgment are worth further considera- 
tion and passes them on to the editor above him. If there is 
merit in the story or value in the article—even tho it is not 
suitable—it is handed on to the chief editor, who, if he also 
discerns promise, will take pains to encourage the writer, and, 
if possible, secure the first reading of his next manuscript. 

‘“More than all this—great trouble is taken by editors to 
assist authors in finding themselves. The first draft of any 
story or article is not always the same as that which the reader 
finds in his magazine. Before formal acceptance, manuscripts 
are passed on by at least three readers, who record on an accom- 
panying card their opinions and such suggestions for changes,or 
improvements as occur to them. These are often of great 
significance, going so far as a partial rehandling of the idea. 
Most authors are only too glad to avail themselves of this dis- 
interested assistance, tho it is not at all obligatory that they 
should do so. In every possible way the editors endeavor to 
cooperate with writers of promise, often to the extent of affording 
them financial support while they are incubating their destiny.” 


of publication. 


Mr. Cosgrave recommends journalism as the first step of 
the aspiring writer. There he may be ‘“‘properly primed and 
trussed by city editors and copy-readers.’’ After he has won 
his spurs as a “‘star reponter’”’ he may hear of those steps by 
which he may ‘‘ascend into the more select company*of magazine 
contributors”’: 


“The new type of magazine evolved in America is a form of 
journalism imposed. on the old structures of essays, stories, and 





JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, ° 
Who wrote ‘‘Home, Sweet Home." 


** He made himself the most popular 
minstrel of the home, and spent prac- 
tically his whole life in exile.” 


poems. It is concerned rather with tendencies and conditions 
than with current events, and treats these in their broadest 
application to the life of the nation. It breaks new ground and 
makes its own issues. Addressing simultaneously large audiences 
throughout the States, it is unshackled by local prejudice and 
has become an agency of illumination and reform. This de- 
velopment has created a demand for a new type of writer— 
the reporter of conditions who must combine the knowledge 
and patience of the sociologist with the human- 
-_ instinct sense of the trained newspaper man. 
+} This type finds its best expression in Lincoln 
Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, William Hard, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Charles E. Russell, 
and Will Irwin—men who devote months of 
laborious investigation to their subjects, and 
interpret them in human terms to their public. 
These men have been called ‘muckrakers,’ 
for they have dragged the wrongs of individuals 
and classes to the light of day, but their work 
has been the greatest single factor in that 
awakening of the national conscience—that 
new sense of responsibility, that resentment of 
greedy privilege and dishonest administration 
of politics and business which pervade our coun- 
try to-day. They are the evangels of the new 
era. 

“To meet the requirements of this new and 
higher journalism the aspirant may well sub- 
mit to the tedium of an arduous apprenticeship. 
The magazines are looking for new men who 
ean handle great subjects in a big way. The 
field is there, but the labor is stern. Such in- 
fluence as this national journalism has attained 
ean be held only by impartiality of statement, 
unassailability of facts, and a rigid adherence 
to the ‘square deal.’ For him who can do the 
work there is high compensation, a real repu- 
tation, and the consciousness of serving a noble 


“To have value for an audience saturated 
with superficial impressions, whose ears are 
deafened by the clamor of the daily sensations, 
a writer must have lived deeply into some en- 
vironment or made himself a master of some 
salient facts. Whoever would be heard nowadays must have 
something to say. The schools do not afford experience— 
their function is to teach the aspirant syntax and form. So, 
after a man acquires skill with the tools of language, he must 
somewhere gather.material to mold. Almost without exception, 
the writers who to-day have the public’s ear have traveled in 
many lands and sojourned in many environments. Some have 
imposed knowledge of life upon high scholarship. Others, in 
making copy of their experience, have stumbled upon the art 
of original expression. ‘O. Henry, who lived all over America, 
who was, perhaps, the most distinguished of the younger writers 
of his day, evolved his own style. Lincoln Steffens, a graduate of 
a California and of a German university, has come to his present 
place through the local rooms of two New York newspapers. 
Neither has facility ef composition. Their words are literally 
written in the sweat of their brows; but how admirably. both 
attain their ends; how closely their words fit their ideas. 

‘‘Jack London left college to go with his father to the 
Klondike, hunted seals in Bering Sea and tramped the United 
States and Canada, acquiring material at first hand. Rex 
Beach has fictionized many of his own commercial adventures 
in the frozen North and actually lived through the scenes of 
‘The Spoilers.’ Owen Wister, a Harvard graduate, a lawyer 
by profession, traveled years in the West, shared bed and 
board with the heroes of his cowboy stories. A. H. Lewis, 
district attorney of Cleveland, at twenty-two went West and 
saturated himself with the atmosphere of Wolfville while serving 
as a cowboy.” 


The same exactions are .mposed upon the fiction-writer as 
on the builder of articles, asserts this editor: 


*‘To depict humanity he must know it—rightly to interpret 
any phase of life he must have lived it. Lightness and certainty 
of treatment are generated by perfect command of detail. In- 
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DRAWING FOR THE MEMORIAL GATE TO JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, AT UNION UNIVERSITY. 
He studied here, but adopted the stage as a profession. 


numerable treatises have been written on story-writing; but 
there are no recipes that relieve the author of unremitting labor. 
That way lies the only road to mastery. True, successful 
stories have been written by amateurs; but reputation is based 
on the ability to repeat. There is nothing accidental about 
the effects achieved by such writers as Mrs Wharton, Booth 
Tarkington, Robert Chambers, Rex Beach, Stewart Edward 
White, Harvey O’Higgins, Arthur Stringer, Alice Brown, 
Josephine Daskam, Mary Stewart Cutting, Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, Eleanor Abbot, or Gouverneur Morris, H. W. Phillips, 
and others familiar to magazine readers. Their successive 
performances are all marked by that command of process and 
form which inevitably finds the fittest interpretation for the 
episode in hand. They know their milieus and the men and 
women inhabiting them, and they have gained their mastery 
by long practise. Given the talent or genius these writers 
began with, the aspirant who will conform to the arduous 
conditions the art demands will surely attain a ready market 
and a sterling reputation, if not fame.” 





THE AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME” 


HE DEDICATION of a monument to.a poet gives 
the commencement exercises of one college a distinction 


too infrequent in this country... Union University has 
dedicated a memorial gateway on its campus to John Howard 
Payne. It was here that Payne spent his student days; hence 
the memorial, which may expand, as the fund seems likely to 
grow beyond the needs of the cost of the gateway, into the 
additional establishment of a chair of English poetry. ‘‘Few 
men have done less in the way of positive contribution to 
American literature,” says The Outlook (New York), ‘‘or are 
more widely known than John Howard Payne, the author of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ perhaps the best-known song in this 
country—possibly in the English-speaking world.’’ It gives 
this sketch: 


“The contrast between Payne’s work and his reputation is 
heightened by the contrast between his sentiment as exprest 
in his song and his career. He made himself the most popular 
minstrel of the home, and spent practically his whole life in 
exile. He was born in New York City, but his boyhood was 
largely spent in eastern Long Island. He was a student in 
Union College, now Union University, at Schenectady, New 
York, but his education was interrupted by the business failure 
of his father. He then decided to go on the stage, and made 
his début at the old Park Theater in New York City. He was 
successful, and appeared before large and enthusiastic audiences 
in other cities. In 1813 he sailed for England, and made his 
appearance at the Drury Lane Theater, in London, in his 
original part of Young Norval in ‘Douglas.’ He had decided 
talents as actor, manager, and playwright, but was con- 
spicuously lacking in business ability, and was continually in 
financial embarrassment. He wrote plays, verse, and criticism, 
and he was skilful at adaptation. ‘Home, Sweet Home’ was 
written as a song in his opera ‘Clari; or, The Maid of Milan,’ 
which was produced at Covent Garden Theater in 1823. In 
1832 Payne returned to America, and ten years later went to 
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Tunis, Africa, as consul; he was recalled in 1845, and re- 
appointed in 1851. He died at Tunis in 1852, and was buried 
in the cemetery of St. George; but his remains were brought 
to Washington in 1883, and reinterred in the presence of a 
distinguished company.” 





HAS MODERN HUMOR GROWN KINDLY? 


R. HOWELLS is conscious of a ‘‘void which now 
M aches from the vast absence of Mark Twain.” He 

also wonders who there is-to fill it. Simply wondering, 
however, does not satisfy,.any one, and he proposes. several 
possible candidates, inclining to Mr. Holman Day rather 
strongly, from the testimony of the latter’s book called ‘‘The 
Skipper and the Skipped.”” Mr. Day’s origin is New England 
and the types he deals with abound in the State of Maine. 
He ‘‘indulges their breadth without coarseness,” and ‘‘he knows 
the intensity, almost to feminine shrillness, of the New England 
rustics whom he deals with.’’ The quality is not local, but 
“like Thanksgiving Day, has become almost national.” 

In finding his candidate to fill the void, Mr. Howells in his 
easy-chair in Harper’s (July) is led to examine the qualities of 
a rather long list of humorists and therewith to find that what 
we call funny to-day has more humaneness than what amused 
an earlier time. Then, he thinks, there was 
“essentially cruel in humor.’’ Thus: 


‘‘The joking in Rabelais is not only filthy, it is atrocious; 
and when you come to the humaner humor of Cervantes, it is 
still so abominably unfeeling that it is doubtful whether ‘Don 
Quixote’ has not died the death because the fun of the book 
was mostly so brutal that mankind could no longer bear it, 
rather than because the books of chivalry which it burlesqued 
were no longer known to readers, and the burlesque was un- 
intelligible. Much of the humor in Shakespeare is cruel, so 
cruel that Mark Twain used to say that when it did not bore 
him it offended him past endurance. Consider what an awful 
thing the mocking of Malvolio was, how heartless the jokes put 
upon Falstaff! The one great English humomst who never had 
credit for the high moral quality of his humoft was Swift, who 
really seldom hurt but to heal, but who got himself permanently 
imagined a cynical savage by a humorist who ought to have 
been kinder to him and truer. He came nearest being the purely 
and entirely humorous humorist we are requiring from the 
future as a successor to Mark Twain, and he was the most 
eminent predecessor of Mark Twain in the conscienced humor 
we must always associate with that great pseudonym. Steele 
was not really gentler, tho Thackeray tries to make him out so, 
and Pope by comparison was a venomous little viper, loving 
to bite the little heels of ladies. Out of most things that Swift 
wrote, the caustic irony has passed, and ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ 
remains the harmless delight of boyhood without a suggestion 
of the political satire it began by being. 

‘‘But, in fact, there has been no English humorist of quite 
the entirety we have in mind, and of the same measure we 
ourselves have had none but the one. Sterne came as near 
being entirely a humorist as any, but Sterne would now have 
become altogether unreadable if it were not for the nastiness 
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of him. Lamb—yes, Lamb was almost wholly a humorist; 
we may pass Lamb; and we have had many American Lambs, 
so called, but not of sufficient vitality to remain easily memora- 
ble; the sweetest of them was Charles Dudley Warner, but he 
would not like to have been taken for a humorist solely. We 
suppose that Sir William Gilbert is the purest humorist who 
has ever lived in England, and it is a pity that he probably 
will not live forever. But even he is not ‘the fun-maker of 
national magnitude that we have had several of, and perhaps 
he is too fine for it. Mr. Bernard Shaw, yes, perhaps, but he 
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ALEXANDER’S SCENERY FOR 


“CHANTECLER,” 


Which is ‘‘ softer and more suggestive scenery than the old, hard, 
realistic, wooden-framed sort’ that mostly fills the stage to-day. 


is not universally accepted by his fellow subjects, and we dare 
say he might like at times to be taken seriously, tho we could 
not say what times.” 


An’ editorial writer in the New York Evening Post finds ‘‘it 
would be pleasant to believe that as civilization has advanced, 
laughter, a fundamental instinct, has lost its sting.” But he 
also fears that ‘‘the statement is true only in part.” 


‘People no doubt are no longer tickled, as were the Elizabeth- 
ans, by the antics of insanity, nor perhaps at seeing a victim, 
like Marlowe’s Bajazet, caged and poked at. But many of the 
old brutalities remain. There is still gleeful derision for a fat 
or ugly-looking woman on the stage, who is become a well- 
recognized type, bearing the technical name of ‘lemon.’ Grim 
humor—for better or worse—is not yet dead, nor will be until 
the impulse of hilarity is greatly chastened. Samson making 
firebrands of foxes’ tails, Don Quixote slaughtering sheep mis- 
takenly for famous warriors, Malvolio in the process of treatment 
for asininity, still bring laughter from children even while 
cautious parents raise the finger to protest. Besides, to make 
good his thesis, Mr. Howells should have proved that wit of 
the gentler, airier sort did not exist alongside of the boisterous. 
He should have shown reason why Addison’s smiling censures 
and Rosalind’s tantalizing are not as gracious as the witticisms 
of the present day. 
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“If any great change has in reality come over our laughter 
we may perhaps get the clue to it by asking why Mark Twain 
should have been bored with much of Shakespeare’s humor. 
His remarks imply that he meant in this instance the more strictly 
intellectual kind—the play on words and the elaborate formal 
logic of foolishness. Says Touchstone to Audrey: ‘I am here 
with thee and thy goats, as the most capricious poet, honest 
Ovid, was among the Goths.’ Little wonder that the point 
seemed remote to Mark Twain! The first demand of laughter 
is understanding. It is perfectly true that appreciation of this 
side of Shakespeare is confined to scholars—to the rest it sounds 
wofully academic and unfamiliar. Admitting this, however, is 
far from implying that the manner and method of wit have 
greatly altered.” 





TOO MUCH STAGE REALISM 
| = IMPRESSIONIST may rage and the Post-Im- 


pressionist may fume against the worn-out conventions 

of the painter’s art, but the scene-painter in the theater 
goes on producing his Noah’s-Ark trees and houses and fences. 
‘““The veriest school-boy has learned to laugh at the picture 
which reproduces a scene with the stiffness and minute fidelity 
of a photograph,” observes Mr. W. P. Eaton, “‘yet that is as far 
as our scene-painting ever gets, and as much as we ever ask 
of it.’’ While we ask no more, of course, the producer is content 
to give us no more. ‘‘Theatrical managers are not artists,” 
Mr. Eaton avers; ‘‘they merely sell theatrical wares.” Ac- 
cordingly they are not given to experiment. They are willing 
enough to spend more and more on “realistic scenery, ‘real” 
carpets and vases and woodwork’’: While other arts have 
progressed in their methods of expression, we have tamely al- 
lowed ourselves to be contented with scenery that “thas no 
pictorial or artistic value,’”’ that creates ‘‘no mood,” that ‘tells 
nothing significant’”’ concerning the action about which it 
furnishes a background. We could not tolerate it five minutes, 
Mr. Eaton wisely declares, in The American Magazine, if the 
actors were absent. This is what we have: 


‘*Suppose a garden is to be represented on the stage. Here 
is what we see when the curtain rises: 

‘“‘A back-drop, palpably painted on a flat surface, depicting 
fields and streams in perspective. In front of this a canvas 
wail or fence, built on invisible wooden frames and covered 
with artificial flowers and vines, which rustle stiffly when the 
actors touch them and shine with an unnatural, vivid green. 
In the foreground, matting, dyed the same painful green, is 
spread to represent grass. More artificial flowers stand about. 
A pasteboard tree rises from the center. The top of this tree 
is painted on canvas, cut out, suspended on a net, and lowered 
till it joins, more or less accurately, with the trunk. The 
netting is always visible. To left and right the ‘wing pieces’ 
are either canvas shrubbery or canvas houses, with ‘practical’ 
verandas. The whole scene is flooded with electric sunshine, 
and we rapturously applaud. 

‘*Yet it no more gives us the mood of a real garden than a 
colored photograph—if as much. The expensive artificial 
flowers, the expensive artificial grass, the expensive artificial 
wall, the expensive artificial trees, deceive nobody.” 


Why should we not be ‘frankly symbolic, and be done with 
it?”’ asks this writer. Wonderful things could be accomplished 
with a back-drop and the proper manipulation of lights. This 
is not purely speculative, he assures us: 


‘“Why not devise scenery which shall suggest rather than 
attempt to reproduce? Since we readily grant that the players 
are only pretending to be the persons they are called in the 
play, since we readily grant that the play itself is only a pretense, 
valuable for the mood it evokes in us or the thought it stimulates, 
why not as readily grant that scenery often can not ve a repro- 
duction of reality, but rather should strive to be an impres- 
sionistic picture, to evoke the mood of place? Perhaps the 
public would grant this; we can not say, for no consistent and 
intelligent attempt has been made to ascertain. 

‘‘Such attempts are being made abroad, however, especially 
in Germany, which leads the world in stagecraft. Gorden Craig, 
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Ellen Terry’s son, has also made many 
experiments, tho he has usually had to go 
outside of England to get them tried. 
Professor Reinhardt, of Berlin, the leading 
stage director of Europe, recently pro- 
duced an Oriental pantomime, based on 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
‘Sumurun,’ at the London Coliseum (a 
music hall is a strange arena for revolu- 
tion in the arts!).”’ 


The Daily Mail wrote this of its scenic 
interest: 


“The color, the character, live in the 
East, which is conjured up by legitimate 
artistic means, without an attempt at 
representation of reality. It is all more 
Eastern, more full of local color, than 
the East itself. Take that wondrously 
beautiful third seene—the most enchant- 
ing, perhaps, of the whole series. A 
back-cloth, painted with a flat black 
silhouette of an Oriental town, with 
minarets, bulb-shaped cupolas, and flat 
roofs against a luminous, sapphire, moon- 
lit sky, and the plain surface of an earth- 
colored wall extending right across the 
stage. Nothing could be more unreal, 
more demonstratively conventional, more 
boldly simplified—nothing more in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the East, or at least 
with our conception of it. Along this wall 
pass in a long procession, dimly lighted, 
and with their shadows thrown onto the 
wall, the sheik, and his suite, and, indeed, all the characters 
of the play, each with his own conventionalized gait and accom- 
panied by his own leit motif. And that is all. Two or three 
minutes at the most—but two or three minutes of indescribable, 
thrilling beauty. 

“This scene of two or three minutes suffices to demonstrate 
the futility of all stage realism. The beauty of the world can 
not be satisfactorily reproduced on the stage. But stage art 
has the power to produce a beauty of its own—a beauty more 
intense, more intoxicating, for the time being, than the beauty 
of the real world. It has the power of a concentrated appeal to 
the senses, aided by the exclusion of all disturbing elements.” 


Mr. Eaton looks for relief to such artists as Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe, ‘‘ who at present are forced by the demand 
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SCENE OF ACT I. OF D’ANNUNZIO’S “SAINT SEBASTIEN.” 


THE TREES 


Both these scenes were designed. by M. L. Bakst, the Russian artist, and show the present European 
tendency toward simplicity of scene with large effects. 
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OF LIFE FROM ACT IV. OF “SAINT SEBASTIEN.” 


for elaborate scenery to clog their productions, and either 
slaughter the text or keep their audiences in the theater till 
midnight.” 
W. Alexander in Miss Adams’ ‘‘Chantecler’ 


Notice is taken of innovations made by Mr. John 


’ 


production: 


‘‘Mr. Alexander discovered that if you represent a tree, not 
by painted pasteboard nor canvas tacked on wood, but by a 
piece of blue gauze, cut to the proper shape, stretched on chains, 
and backed by a piece of black velvet, your gain in illusion is 
considerable, provided your lights are properly handled. The 
blue gauze is partially painted, to represent the high lights and 
irregularities of bark. When the light is cast on, the black 
velvet of course shows through, giving the effect of solidity; 
but the now invisible blue gauze still tells as a kind of gray 
shimmer, like nature, and the painted 
high ‘ights give the illusion of 
rotundity. If you have trees and 
foliage painted on a back-drop, the 
method is the same, only the sky is 
painted with opaque blue, and of 
course the velvet shows through only 
such objects as are supposed to be 
solid. Hang several sheets of gauze 
before such a back-drop, and by 
easting your lights on the first sheet 
only your trees will be shadowy and 
indistinct, your sky a dim radiance. 
Gradually bring the lights into play 
on sheet after sheet of gauze, and 
your landscape emerges clearer and 
clearer; day breaks over the scene. 

“Mr. Alexander maintains that 
here is a new kind of scenery, much 
softer and more suggestive than the 
old hard, realistic, wooden-framed 
sort. But it is at least equally ex- 
pensive, and if there is to be no 
reduction in the number of set trees | 
in the foreground, in the abutting 
wing-pieces, in ‘realistic’ grass and 
loads of properties, the gain is not 
nearly so great as it should be. He 
has softened and made richer the 
picture, but he has not yet removed 
from it its taint of crude and 
childish attempt at reproductive 
realism; he has not yet made it truly 
pictorial.” 
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“MORE CHURCH OR NO CHURCH” 


3 va CHRIST be kept alive in the world without the 
Church? The Catholic ideal on this point is clear; but 
the Protestant attitude is curiously divided, according 

to the editor of The Christian Work and Evangelist (New York). 

This writer finds in the first place that there has grown up ‘“‘a 

Christianity outside the Church,” and, secondly, “‘a Christianity 

which is half churchly, half a disposition not related to the 

Church.” These two forces, tho they seem more or less allied 

in spirit with the church, are really inimical to its continued 

life, as the writer sees it, He outlines them thus: 


‘‘By the first class we refer to that large body of men and 
women who are not only Christian in their kindly feelings, but 
are often actively engaged in work distinctively Christian— 
social reform, settlement work, good government, philanthropic 
endeavor, and a hundred other good things—but who are not 
in any way connected with the Church, altho in almost every 
instance their fathers were. We were recently speaking with 
a woman who is engaged in rescue work for betrayed girls. 
She remarked to us how few of the large number of her com- 
panion workers for the poor and tempted in New York any 
longer attended church, and asked us for explanation. The 
second group are those who still occasionally attend church, 
keep their names on the roll, perhaps pay something for its 
maintenance, but are equally interested, sometimes more en- 
grossed, with other societies or institutions or lodges or with 
pleasures. Their feeling for the Church never approaches 
devotion. In ‘the summer they pay little heed to it. No 
institution could last if their half-support were all it depended 
upon.” 

Perhaps this is all the logical outcome of Protestantism with 
its great emphasis on nothing between the soul and God, this 
writer speculates. The church may be defeating itself by pro- 
ducing in its chiefest doctrines ‘‘an individualistic type of 
Christian life that feels no need of the church.” 
teaches other dangers which are seen ahead: 


Yet experience 


“Tf the experience of the last 2,000 years counts for anything, 
its inevitable lesson is that with a waning Church soon a waning 
morality and spiritual life set in. The human soul withers 
without prayer and worship and contemplation of God fully 
as surely as the body weakens without light, air, exercise, and 
food. No calamity to the three great Protestant nations could 
be imagined equal to the closing of the churches. But the 
churches can not endure with an estranged good population 
indifferent to it, while at the same time evil men hate it. It 
has come to that point that there must be more church or no 
church. Either all good people must learn to love it again, 
put it chief in their thoughts and attachments, serve it devotedly, 
or soon it will become as nothing, or only one struggling institu- 
tion among many. Perhaps we Protestants have got to learn 
a little here from our Catholic brethren, and not only emphasize 
more the divine and unique character of the church, but also 
make. it more of a place of real worship and the home and hearth- 
stone of the community. It is almost an aphorism to say that 
the church is like a wife—either she will be loved passionately 
or not at all.” 


Protestant ministers, this writer thinks, have the remedy 
largely in their hands: 


“They must preach and build up more church if they desire 
to have any. They should educate every child under their 
eare for the Church. They should make every child consider 
the Church just exactly as natural a part of his youth as his 
choice of a trade or profession. They should set the young 
people at work in the Church as soon as they join. They should 
preach more about the Church—its origin, its wonderful history, 
its triumphs, its great saints and leaders, the transformations 
it has wrought, and show how all good and holy principles 
and institutions have been born of it. They should emphasize 


the soul’s need of it, rather than belittle it by faint praise. 
They should insist on worship as much as service, since the first 
is the source of the other. 


They should spend much thought 





on making its services attractive and helpful. They should. 
above all, try to make their people love it, and make it the 
center of the town’s life, the home of the soul.’’ 





RUSSIAN BAPTIST MARTYRS 


S IMMERSION is used by the Greek Church, which 
A is the official church in Russia, the Baptists find that 
Empire a fertile soil for missionary effort, and ‘the 
advance of this Protestant church is regarded by Russia as no 
small menace to the hierarchical Greek or Russian tyranny.” 
This is the message in brief that Russian delegates brought to 
the recent Baptist Conference in Philadelphia. It was left for 
Dr. MacArthur to organize a meeting in his New York church 
where these visitors could tell in detail the consequences of 
their adoption of the Western faith which the Russian hierarchy 
places under ban. The meeting was held just prior to the sailing 
of the Russian Baptists for their home, where, they confess, 
they fully expect to reap the bitter consequences of their frank- 
ness here. The New York Evening Mail published on June 30 
detailed reports of the speeches made on this occasion. From 
these we select typical ones to exhibit what martyrs for the faith 
still endure in an age when Smithfield fires are forgotten 
memories. The testimony of Feodor Kostromin is this: 


“T am an old man now—I am sixty-five—but the tortures 
I have suffered in prison and in dungeons for adherence to my 
faith have made me far older. I was born in a little town in 
Astrakhan, and the most impressive event in my youth was 
when the Crimean War broke out and I went to fight against 
the Turks. I was a firm believer in the Greek Orthodox re- 
ligion until I was thirty-eight jyears old, and used to consider 
the Baptists crazy fanatics. 

“T was converted in 1884 and three years later I was arrested 
and taken before a magistrate, where all civil rights were taken 
away from me because of my faith. My persecutions continued 
until May, 1890, when, because of continued refusals to stop 
preaching, I was banished to trans-Cauvasia. 

“Not content with sending me into exile, the authorities 
confiscated all my property and broke up my family, scattering 
the members hundreds of miles apart. This was one of the 
methods most often employed and most effective in attempting 
to check the spread of the new religion in its early days. - 

‘*When my exile began I was loaded with heavy. chains which 
were as much as a strong man could lift. I was told I would 
be ‘set free, my property and family and civil rights restored to 
me if I should renounce the Baptist religion. 

“This offer failing, I was subjected to harsher treatment. 
I was scourged and beaten until my body was a mass of welts 
and bruises, and while I was half dead the offer of freedom was 
renewed, but I was too weak to care to live then. 

“T recall that every morning for nine long years I was brought 
before the chief of police. I spent sixteen years in exile all 
told and finally, when my life was despaired of, I was released 
upon condition that I leave the country. 

“My life hanging by a thread, I was taken to Rumania by 
friends who nursed me back to health. I divided my time 
between there and Bulgaria until through a friend of the 
Dowager Empress permission for me to return to Russia was 
granted.” 


Siberian chain-gangs and the hardships of thirty-one prisons 
do not deter Vasilia Ivanoff from adherence to his faith: 


‘My life has been one of hardship and suffering, which my 
appearance does not belie. Born in Baku, Caucasus, sixty- 
three years ago, I was converted and baptized when I was 
twenty-two years old. Since that time most of my life has been 
spent in prison and exile. 

““My persecution began when I became a Baptist, but in 
spite of what I have suffered I am thankful that I have lived 
to bring the light of religion to hundreds of my fellow creatures. 

““Twice because I persisted in preaching when I had been 
ordered to stop I was sent to Siberia. There I was chained to 
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SIMON STEPHANOF, 


Who for preaching to Cossacks ‘‘ was 
cast into prison so often that it became 
an old story to me.’’ He spent five years 
in Siberia among the worst criminal types. 





FEODOR KOSTROMIN, 


Who in the early days of his conver- 
sion was deprived of his property, his 
family scattered miles apart, and he sent 
into exile under a load of heavy chains. 


VASILIA IVANOFF, 


Twice an exile to Siberia for preaching. 
a prisoner at least thirty-one times for 
holding to his faith, he has ‘‘ brought the 
light of religion to hundreds.”’ 








From ‘* The Evening Mail,’’ New York. 


THEY ARE RETURNING TO CERTAIN IMPRISONMENT FOR THEIR FAITH. 


criminals—robbers and worse—in the chain-gang. 
sent to prison so many times that I have lost track of the exact 
number, but if my memory serves me I have seen the inside 


I have been 


of thirty-one different prisons. 
the. treadmill. 

‘‘During the years of my ministry I have baptized over 
1,500 men and women, most of them at night in some lonely 
place away from the eyes of the police. Often I have chopped 
through the ice in order to administer the baptismal rite. Once 
I baptized a group of eighty-six persons.” 


In one prison I had to work on 


Simon Stephanof shows what happens to a Baptist who tries 
to convert Cossacks: 


“T am a native of Astrakhan, born in 1865. I was baptized 
when I was twenty-one years old, and during the first year 
after my conversion two attempts were made upon my life. 

“For the following ten years I was never given a minute’s 
peace by the police. I was hounded like a criminal from place 
to place, and no sooner would I start to preach than the police 
would be upon me. I was cast into prison so often that it 
became an old story to me. 

‘*Five years of my life I spent in Siberia, often in the midst 
of criminals of the lowest type.’ There I knew what real suffering 
was. Often I was without food for days, and many times I was 
too weak to eat what they gave me. Those were awful * 2ars. 

‘Much of my work has been in and near Astrakhan among 
the Cossacks, of whom I have baptized over 1,000. Despite 
the greater liberty which has been given us in recent years, the 
police threaten to send me back to Siberia if I do not confine 
my preaching to the regular meeting-houses and stop trying 
to make converts among those of the Greek Orthodox religion.”’ 


‘‘When the authorities learned that I was making plans to 
go to the convention‘at Philadelphia,’ said Mr. Levuchin, ‘an 
old charge of several years’ standing was brought against me, 


but I had my passport and cleared across the frontier before 


they could arrest me. I expect to be arrested and to stand trial 


as soon as I return to Russia.” 


testimony: 


Jacob Vince gives similar 


‘*‘My most recent offense, for which I must-answer when | 
return to my country, was being found baptizing eight Russians 
whom I had converted. That was early in May. A fine of 
300 rubles ($150) was imposed on me, with the alternative 
of going to prison for three months if I did not pay. I feared 
the charge would prevent my coming to America, but the Lord 
was good to me, and I am thankful.” 


Mr. Joseph E. Chamberlain, who collects these confessions 
for The Evening Mail, presents the general case of the martyrs’ 
relation to Russia: 


“The Russian Government’s willingness to get these men 
under its wing again, in order to punish them for their Christian 
zeal, is the perfect corollary of its eagerness to exclude American 
citizens of the Jewish faith. 

‘“‘Why? Because orthodoxy is the keystone of the imperial 
policy of Russification. Weaken it, and the structure falls 
down. Czarism is the apex of Russian orthodoxy; the great 
white father is a kind of divine vicegerent; the Czar is unargu- 
able without the church, the church shorn and lost without 
the absolute Czar. ‘ 

“‘Once safely in the Russian Greek church, you are bound 
to be a loyal absolutist. The man on his knees before the 
holy ikon beats his forehead, »s he prays to the holy Czar. 

‘On the other hand, once out of the Orthodox fold, there 
is no telling where you will bring up. You may be talking Ger- 
man next, or even English. -At the next step you may be a 
republican 

‘“‘It is easy for these Russians to tell in America the story of 
their persecution, but when they return to their home country 
they will be held responsible for what they have said. Every 
critical word they give utterance to will be known to the Rus- 
sian authorities before they reach there, for the.Czar’s spies 
have been on their heels ever since they set foot in America.” 
























































































































































































































































































.demonie frenzies. 


-ognize the 


JUDAISM’S RIGHT TO LIVE 


HE NON-JEW is apt to regard Judaism as ‘‘entirely 
unnecessary to-day.’”’ This is not supposed to be an 
expression of race prejudice, but a dispassionate estimate 


of a religion that has served its purpose in the world, whose 
good and useful elements have been utilized by other creeds, and 


which stands now as a case of ‘‘arrested development, interesting 
as an archeological study, that is all.’”’ Such a view is called 
‘*neither exceptional nor exaggerated”’ by Prof. Abram S. Isaacs 


-of the New York University, and, while he does not humbly 
-accept it, he does not combat the fact of its prevalence. 


Ty If 
it is not more frequently exprest, possibly out of motives of 
delicacy, it is held none the less tenaciously.”” Writing in The 
North American Review (July), he tries to prove its right.«to 


‘life as a necessary religion, and begins by discarding the narrow 
-conception of Judaism as limited to the period of the Old Testa- 


ment. This was merely its ‘kindergarten,’ and to judge it 
fairly every era of its history past and present must be included. 
It will then stand or fall as it measures up to what the writer 


regards as a “necessary religion.’”” These are its elements: 
“A religion must first be rational—it must appeal to the 


reason and not stultify human intelligence as the fundamental 
basis of belief. It must concern itself primarily with the lives 


:and welfare of its adherents on earth, and not dwell needlessly 


on the delights and terrors of another world, angelic raptures, 
Its ethical strength must be without a flaw 
—there must be no dallying with the moral principle for self- 
aggrandizement.* Its ultimate aim must be human betterment, 
not the extirpation of all who hold other views. Macaulay 


-could not have crystallized the matter more tersely when he 


wrote that the doctrine of bigotry is simply this: ‘I am in the 
right and you are in the wrong. When you are the stronger 
you agree to tolerate me, for it is your duty to tolerate truth. 
But when I am the stronger I shall persecute you, for it is my 
duty to persecute error.’ A religion, finally, must make its 
followers better, more helpful, more blest, so that its influence 


shall be recognized more and more for good.”’ 


Judaism answers the first condition, that of being rational, 


“for its fundamental doctrines are in accord with human in- 


telligence”’: 


“These are the unity of God and the unity of mankind, 
which forms a common brotherhood, even as the Deity is the 
Father of all races and creeds. Its. ideal is universa) peace 


.and righteousness, to be brought about by the gradual diffusion 


of justice, kindness, and humility. Its aim is the attainment 


-of the perfect life among its adherents, which its rites and 
-ceremonies have in view and to which they are subordinated. 


Its ethics are unsurpassed for breadth and beauty—they have 
become so absorbed and utilized that the world fails to rec- 
debt. It plants itself on earth and speculates 
little about the next world, preferring to make a heaven of earth 
instead of transplanting the passions and weaknesses of earth 
to heaven. Its highest conception of the future is of all creeds 


-and nations acknowledging one God and worshiping as brethren. 


It seeks no proselytes: all who lead pious lives, whatever their 


creed or race, inherit eternal bliss is its traditional saying. 
_And it has held to this gracious optimism despite two thousand 
_years of travail. 


‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
‘Have we not all One Father?’ are its golden texts for all time.”’ 


Considering Judaism’s disinclination to proselytize, the writer 


-observes: 


*‘One is accustomed to associate some system of propaganda, 


-an active, aggressive tendency, with a living faith. Apparently 


the objection that Max Miiller decades ago uttered against 


_Judaism as being inert, without the missionary spirit, carries 


a certain amount of weight. Hence as it makes no outside 
stir, is concerned directly with its own adherents, and gives no 
thought to the world’s salvation as demanding its interference, 
it is likely to be regarded as less necessary than a more militant 
organization. But there is a twofold reason for this apathy. 
In the first place, the Jews have never had the power to make 
propaganda even if they desired and the synagog polity 
favored such a course. It would have been suicidal, if one 
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considers the conditions under which they have existed. Then 
too, the Jew, realizing the beauty and excellence in the life anc 
aspiration of the non-Jew, feels that the offshoots of Judaism, 
what the Germans call its ‘daughter religions,’ are doing God’s 
work. As a matter of history, however, it is false to assume 
that Judaism has always been a passionless block—it has 
numbered illustrious converts; but these have come without 
conscious effort, even in Roman days when Juvenal grew 
sareastic at the Jew’s expense and the synagog was visited 
by men and women of noble rank. Why, however, should it 
compass sea and earth to make a proselyte? What was to be 
gained? Mere numerical strength was of little consequence 
to a people whose consoling hope was the saving remnant.” 





A NATIONAL UNITARIAN CHURCH 


be HE UNITARIAN body are looking forward to building 
a great new church in Washington which shall be 
national in character. It is to be named after Edward 
Everett Hale and will aim to win to his faith a capital declared 
‘to be peculiarly susceptible to Unitarian influence. There was 
a Unitarian church in Washington so long ago as the days of 
John C. Calhoun and John Quincy Adams. A small church 
stood near the national capitol, which these statesmen attended. 
Another has replaced that first edifice, but that in its turn is 
now inadequate for the purposes of the denomination. At the 
annual meeting of the National League of Unitarian Laymen, 
ex-Secretary John D. Long, of Massachusetts, made a plea for 
a general contribution toward a new church. He undertook 
to dispel the impression that Unitarianism is limited to New 
England. Washington, he finds, is a city unlike any other in 
this country in its adaptability to the spirit of Unitarianism; 
as The Christian Register (Boston) reports him: 


‘There is almost an entire lack of the industrial element there. 
There are no large factories; there are no large commercial 
emporiums; there are no imports; there is no foreign trade; 
there are the usual retail stores that go with the local com- 
munity. But there is a great city which is made up of three 
classes—three or four classes. First are officials of the Govern- 
ment; the Executive Department; Congress, with its two 
Houses; the great multitude of employees in the various de- 
partments of the United States—intelligent men, well informed, 
selected (under our present civil service system) from all parts 
of the country. Then there is the residential population ‘of 
Washington, people who go there and are engaged in the local 
business of supply, and especially people who come from all 
over the country to find the most delightful residence; people 
of large wealth and great means, who build beautiful houses, 
who spend their winters and remain part of the year in Washing- 
ton, because there they find political activity, great questions 
diseust, and also delightful social opportunities. 'Then we have 
the scientific men. In addition, there are the great body of 
the colored people who found their way into Washington 
naturally after the war, flocking there as to a Mecca. It is a 
body of singularly intelligent and cultivated and thinking 
people. Washington is one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world, with its fine streets, its new public buildings, its ex- 
quisite parks, attracting to it, not only our own people, but 
people from abroad. 

‘Now, how important it is that in a city of that kind, a 
representative city, there should be the best example we can 
furnish of our Unitarian faith, of our Unitarian life, of our 
Unitarian purpose which is better than faith! As I said, the 
present church has been outgrown by the extent of its congrega- 
tion. A movement is on foot to build a new church, still in a 
central part of the city, where we shall attract people who are 
at the hotels or about the houses of Congress or in the busiest 
part of that great city. It is proposed to erect a large, imposing, 
and beautiful structure, one which in all those respects is com- 
mensurate with the requirements and demands of our denomina- 
tion. It-is proposed to connect with that a large building, an 
adjunct, a parish house, if you please to so call it, large enough 
for a Sunday-school, large enough for all the various affiliating 
societies which are associated with a church; to equip it, and to 
give it the name, the endearing name, of Edward Everett Hale. 
That name alone is an appeal to us.” 
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r touring car, 4 cylinder, 50 H. P. motor, 121 inch wheel base, $2750. Top and windshield extra. 


What Higher Priced Car Can Withstand 
Comparison With This 1912 Speedwell? 


We ask you the question bluntly, because we 
want you to ask it bluntly of yourself. 


Our case is established if we can induce you to 
make the comparison sharp, direct, and immediate. 


The 1912 Speedwell is so satisfying in ‘its 
appointments, so beautiful in its 
proportions, so velvet-smooth in 
its motoring qualities, that you 
will find yourself estopped in 


experienced motorists through the same mental 
process; to the same sharp comparison; with the 
same fortunate result for the Speedwell. 


In substance, this 1912 Speedwell is like every 
other Speedwell that has preceded it. 


But its beauties and its virtues 
have been so emphasized and 
refined that you can no longer 
blind yourself to the necessity of , 





your search for greater luxury. 


considering it side by side with 





And that is precisely thestage 
to which we are eager to bring your miind—to the 
inevitable point where you will try to find justifica- 
tion for a price higher than the Speedwell price. 


All over the country the Speedwell is leading 


the costliest cars. 


Will you follow your own impulse and our 
earnest request and contrast the Speedwell with the 
higher priced car you may be driving now, or the 
higher priced car the market offers? 


THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 530 Essex Avenue, Dayton, 0. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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NE car in five goes out of 
commission every year. 
Why ? 

More cars have been spoiled 
by improper lubrication than 
by any other one cause. 

Properly lubricated, many of 
these cars would be giving 
satisfactory service to-day. 

If you expect the car you use 
this season to give proper ser- 
vice next season, you can’t 
afford to neglect lubrication. 

Our experience in the manu- 
facture of oils for many specific 
purposes has enabled us to 
produce in Polarine a lubri- 
cant of the highest efficiency 
for gas engines. 

Polarine is the result of ex- 
tended processes of refining, 
pressing and filtering. 

We have practically elimi- 
nated the carbon-forming ele- 
ments. At the same time, we 
have preserved the proper lu- 
bricating qualities. 

Before the final product 
leaves the plant, it must test up 
tothemostrigidstandardsever 
set for a gas engine lubricant. 


gring 


Polarine retains proper ‘‘ body” at 


high temperatures. 
It flows freely at zero. 


It does not break upor lose elasticity 
under severe friction. 


The Polarine Brand covers: 


Po'arine Oil (in gallon and half- gallon 
sealed cans, in barrels and half-barrels), 
Polarne Ti n Lubri , Polarine Cup 
Grease and Polarine Fibre Grease. 


These lubricant ;: cover the needs of every 
part of the car, 

Send to our nearest agency for ‘‘ Polarine 
Pointers’’ which includes hints on the care 
of motor cars. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE TRAGEDIAN OF THE SENATE 


F prevcdent really matters, then the 

‘‘tragedian of the Senate,”’ as ‘‘ Fighting 
Bob”’ La Follette is sometimes known, may 
consider himself elected President of the 
United States at once. . For, like Lincoln 
and several others, Mr. La Follette actually 
was—and is very proud of that fact—born 
in an old-fashioned log cabin; one of the 
Presidential kind. But he seldom talks 
about that. For, says William Bayard 
Hale in The World’s Work, La Follette’s 
sole ambition is to be different, and to 
dramatize himself has become almost a 
mania to this extraordinary man. Why, 
says Mr. Hale: 


Battle Bob would sooner look like 
Booth than be President. . . . If he were 
not a politician he would be an actor, and 
he would always play heavy drama. 
Indeed after that interstate oratorical con- 
test he wanted to become an actor, but 
John E. McCullough told him that so 
short a man would have no chance on the 
stage. So he has dramatized himself and 
gives a continuous performance of rarest 
skill and power. 


But insincere, asks Mr. Hale? Why, no! 


Was there ever purer sincerity than 
Alan Breck, in tarnished finery, wiping his 
sword and looking about on his victims 
and erying, ‘‘Am I no the bonny fighter?” 
Robert Louis Stevenson would have found 
La Follette a man after his own heart. 
They would have agreed that “‘a fine action 
is the better for a piece of purple.”” La 
Follette does nothing without a cock of 
the hat and a supererogatory tinkle of the 
sword. He struts in an amplitude of 
costume; watch him in his shirt-sleeves 
haranguing a crowd of farmers from the 
tail-end of a cart, and you can see that 
he feels the toga falling from his shoulders. 
He likes to feed chickens and plow on his 
Wisconsin farm, but he does both in the 
grand manner. He hasn’t a particle of 
humor; his friends swear he has, but they 
haven’t any themselves; besides they claim 


‘and believe that ‘‘Bob’”’ La Follette has 
every virtue, earthly and celestial. 


Those 
who do not hate him heartily find it very 
easy to like him very much, to laugh at 
him a little, to admire him sincerely and 
to exclaim, with, or at least after, Macaulay: 


Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or 
in war, 

As Robert Marion La Folleéte, with the gallant 
pompadour! 

And La Follette does look queer, admits 
Mr. Hale, as, besides his theatrical display, 
‘‘he also looks like a celebrated patent- 
medicine proprietor who ornaments the 
papers with his countenance and uplifted 
finger.’”’ But he is picturesque, too, we 
read: 


This little man with the up-roached 
crop of iron-gray hair has brought into the 
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Stomach Troubles 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs. An unexcelled strength builder. 
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froia’Factory East of the Rockies. 
we Bod sm soapy You Pay 


Opal-Glass- Lined 
Oak Refrigerator 


Freight Prepaid West 


You get this highest 
grade Solid Oak Wickes 
New Constructed Re- 
frigerator, lined with 
Opal Glass, “better than 
marble,”’ for only $31.75 
—freight prepaid from 
factory. 


You buy the Wickes Re- 
frigerator direct frcm the 
factory, at actual factory 
prices. You save all the 

dealers’, jobbers’ and de- 
partment store profits. 
You get the Wickes at 
the price asked everywhere 
for ordinary ‘* enameled ’’ 
refrigerators, for which 
you have to pay the freight 
in addition, 





MEASUREMENTS 
Height, 45 in, Width, 36 in. Depth, 
21in. Ice capacity, 100 Ibs. 


The Wickes 


New Constructed No. 230 


is made of solid oak, to last a lifetime—perfectly joined and beau- 
tifully finished. The food compartment and door are lined through- 
out with OPAL GLASS, 7-16-in. thick. Our exclusive constructiou 
gives you double refrigeration from every pound of ice. Opal 
glass makes the WICKES absolutely sanitary. 

Your money refunded if the WICKES is not 
exactly as represented. See and use this high-grade 
refrigerator in your home. 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


Tt shows you the famous Wickes Refrig:raturs Of all sizes 
—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


29-35 W. 32d St., New York 
Over 60 Years) (15) 








Safeguarding Health 


Regular use of Royal Olive Oil Capsules wards off 
many bodily ills, Prevents appendicitis. Physicians 
advise its use. Beware of adulterated oliveoils. Paris 


& St. Louis eo ye pave this olive oil highest 
awards for PURITY & QUALITY 
ripe olives. Nature’s greatest food 


on pers juice of 
regulator. 


These famous capsules carry the world’s best 
olive oil down the throat easily, avoiding spoon- 


& -bottle bother. 
Box of 120 capeales for $1. ~ Bex of 24 capoutes for 25¢. 
very free in 


THOM. AS. MARTINDALE & CO. 
1003 Market Street Philad 








Sharpening wood 

pencils is a creat 

annoyance to 

customers. Woodpencilsmean delay, 
smutty fingers, soiled merchandise. 


Blaisdell pt 


Pencils 


*f, pinot nickin 
Bes in a ji‘fy by fand p ling 
in Blaisde’ 


rm, sm 
Blaisdell Pencils come in every degree of 
hardness, wih and without erasers. They 
are sold at 5c, 2 for5c, 3 for 5c -_ ic each, 
We also make a complete line of ‘*better’ 
erasers. 

If your stationer cannot supply you, write 
for one of our special offers. 

Offer No. 1, assorted high grade 
lead pencils. O 

high grade pencils and 3 crayons. Offer 
No. 3, 50c, 6 assorted high de pen- 
ells with extra thick leacs 6 crayons 
of different colors. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY 
4007 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Senate more of the picturesque than has 
been seen there since the day of the mighty 
gladiators of ante-bellum times. In mod- 
ern days only Conkling in his pride and 
Ingalls with his serpent’s tongue have been 
worth the notice of any who like history 
made with a consciousness of its own im- 
portance. La Follette is completely satis- 
fying. He does nothing in a commonplace 
way; he is constitutionally incapable of it. 
La Follette is a pageant all by himself. 


He is still a fighter—always will be, says 
Mr. Hale. 


And fighting in the Senate is pretty 
much like fighting in the popular arena, 
only it is more serious business, for there 
is always some one ready to pink a weak- 
ness in the armor, to take advantage of a 
misthrust, and they be skilled knights, 
there. La Follette, tho, is a master of 
masters, a veritable Pan Michael amid the 
press. He has behind and around him 
now a& dozen companions in arms, and it 
is a joy to see them at work, the Little 
Knight in the midst. You can’t think of 
La Follette without thinking of battle; of 
splintering lances and banners and tossing 
plumes; you can’t listen to his voice without 
hearing the clash of battle-ax and halberd 
on morion and shield. And he always in 
the thickest. His ancestors were Hugue- 
nots and fought, I dare say, at Ivry, around 
the plumed helmet of King Henry, and 
heard him ery: 

Press where ye see my white plume wave amidst 
the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the -helmet of 
Navarre! 

But this is how Mr. Hale would revise 
it to fit the Wisconsin Senator: 


Press where ye see my fore-lock wave amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day La Follette’s pom- 
padour! c 


THE BAD BANDIT OF TURKEY 
CHAKIRDJI, the bad bandit of 
Turkey, is on the move again. For 
a little while he had been inactive, leading 
a life of luxurious ease, ‘“‘with a band of 
faithful followers about him, in the foot- 
bills and deserted places, far from the 
haunts of men.” But now, writes a cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Mail, 
Tchakirdji is terrorizing Turkey as of old, 
and only a few days ago he appeared sud- 
denly in the market-place of the village of 
Gureli, in the province of Smyrna, accom- 
panied by eight ‘‘most evil-looking’’ men. 

Then immediately and quite fearlessly: 


Going to the house of the head man, 
he ordered that the inhabitants—there 
are only some fifty families in the village 
—should be assembled. 

With fear and trembling the order was 
obeyed. Standing contemptuously with 
his little group of followers in the midst 
of the crowd, Tchakirdji intimated that 


the first business of the evening would be | 
the provision of supper for himself and his | 
The elders explained with deep 


men. 
obeisance that the resources of the village 
were so low that nothing but the most 
meager provisions were available. 


Tchakirdji condescendingly waived his 
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CRESCENT 
GOLD FILLED 
Reg.U.S.Pat,Off 
f all merchants 
the jeweler is 
most depend- 
ent on a reputation 
for integrity. He sells 
upon honor. He is 
held responsible for 
the quality of his 
goods. 

That is why good jewel- 
ers everywhere are writing 
us and pledging their hearty 
support in our campaign for 
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Good Jewelers Everywhere 
Endorse Our Campaign for 
Reliable Watch Cases 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


Established 1853 
Philadelphia 


JAS.BOSS 
GOLD FILLED 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Off, 
“legitimate gold-filled” watch 
cases and our fight on spu- 
rious “guarantees.” 


Our Crescent and Jas. 
Boss gold-filled cases are 
standard with the fine jew- 
elry trade and have been for 
fifty years. 

Look for our trade marks 
when you buy. They insure 
the quality you pay for, the 
thickness of the gold, the 
depth and richness of the 
design, and the service you 
have a right to expect. 
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This Portable 

™ Fireproof 
i Garage 
is the only absolutefy 


A rage. Made entirely of 
SW galvanized steel. No 


. Ph WOOd. As hand- 

aes some and substan- 

tial as masonry at one-third to one-half the cost. Lasts a life- 

You can put up or take downin a few hours All parts 

interlock and noframe work or foundation is required. Every 

inch a substantial, fireproof, portable building. By the 

PRUDEN SYSTEM of Portable Fireproof 

Construction we also build 

ides] cottages, hunting ] dges, boat houses, work shops, etc, 
Every Pruden building is guaranteed. 


Write us the name of your 
GET OUR FREE CATALOG Wiite us the name of your 
for catalog and price of suitable size garage. Write today. 


METAL SHELTER CO., 5-47 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 














Take your Lunch 
out into the country 





Make a day of it out in 
the open; take the family 
along. Carry your 
luncheon in a 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator 
Basket 


and it will keep cool, clean and 
fresh, Justa little ice inthe com- 
partment of a Hawkeye Basket will keep the food in splendid 
condition allday. Ask your dealer to show you one—if he 
cannot, write to us and we will give you the name of dealer 
nearest you and send our booklet of daintyluncheon recipes. 


Tus Buruincton Basket Company, 33 Mam St., Buruincton, lowa 
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Don’t Grow Old 
Too Fast 


“A man is as old as his arteries,” 
says the Doctor who examines you 
for life insurance. Old age is merely 
a hardening of the arteries—and 
hardening of the arteries comes from 
many causes, chief among them 
being the excessive eating of high- 
protein foods. Cut down the high- 


protein diet for awhile and eat 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


It supplies all the body-building 
material in the whole wheat pre- 
pared in a digestible form. 


The excessive eating of indigestible foods 
brings on stomach and bowel disorders— 
and these can be prevented by a daily diet 
of thoroughly cooked cereals. Shredded 
Wheat is best for this purpose because 
it is steam-cooked, shredded and twice 
baked, retaining the bran coat of the whole 
wheat which is so valuable in keeping the 
bowels healthy and active. 


dakat. =} 


Nothing so an 
Summer when the stomach rebels pacar ta 
heavy meats and soggy pastries as Shred 
ded Wheat Biscuit with ras berries 
or other fresh fruits served wi! ilk or 
cream and sugar. Two Biscuits with 
. a fruit will supply all the strength 
eded for a half-day’s work or play. 


THE ONLY BREAKFAST FOOD MADE 
IN BISCUIT FORM 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











A GOOD OIL CAN 


filled with that famous 3-in-One 
oil for only 10c. This ‘Tot 
offer covers alimited num- 
ber of cans andis solely oe 
introduce 3-in-One to ny 


=e 


people. The can | 

the oil alone is worth | and polishing 
Oc. If you 0° furniture, 

never tried reventin 

3-in-One for | rust on any meta 

§.in-One tor 1 surface, do tt now. 

mechanism, Wrap a dimeina 


piece of paper and mail 
to 3-IN-ONE OIL 
COMPANY, (8 Broad- 
way. New York City. 


Only one can to a person. 


cleaning 
+10 
0 





Full of 3-in-One | 
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rights to a supper. He would, however, 
he now said, proceed to the main object 
of his visit: 


He gave a sign to his men and in a few 
moments the heads of ten of the leading 
inhabitants of Gureli were rolling on their 
own market-place amid the wailing of their 
fellow townsmen. 

‘“‘T am fairly sure,”’ explained Tchakirdji, 
in the brief address with which he closed 
the proceedings, ‘‘that it was through the 
denunciations of one of you that my 
comrade, Sinan Mehmet, was surrounded 
and killed by the soldiers near here some 
months ago. I have now avenged him, 
and I hope that this will serve as a lesson 
to any who may be tempted to betray me 
or my companions. 
without pity, and, if necessary, the innocent 
shall pay for the guilty.” 

With this the brigand and his friends 
withdrew, and, except for a futile expedi- 
tion of a company of soldiers into the 
mountains after him, which returned with 
nothing but marching to its credit, this has 
been the end of the affair. 


Not long ago the correspondent of The 
Daily Mail met at dinner a Turkish Govern- 
ment official who unknowingly had met and 
chatted with the brigand. He tells of his 
narrow escape: 


I was carrying out a Government survey 
in the mountains behind Smyrna. As I 
sat in my tent one evening, a young man 
came in, saluted me, sat down, took the 
cigaret I offered him, and began to talk. 
I thought he was some local notable paying 
me a call. He was about thirty, tall, with 
a frank and open expression and a straight- 
forward bearing, and he spoke like an 
educated man. He stayed about ten 
minutes,-and when he had gone my servant 
came to me and said, ‘‘Do you know who 
that was, Effendi? It was Tchakirdji, who 
has killed in the last twelve years 700 men.” 


Tchakirdji is a ‘‘bad man”’ by heredity, 


following in the steps of his father, who was | . 


killed in an encounter with the troops. 
But he has often aided the poor, and last 
year sent a dowry of $1,000 to a beautiful 
but dowerless girl, whose poverty had 
prevented her marrying the man of her 
choice. Still, says the correspondent: 


Tchakirdji lives by blackmail varied with 
plunder. Last year he took £7,000 in| y,4 
specie from a Government mail in the 
Smyrna vilayet, but his more usual re- 
source is to write, courteously enough, to 
ocal personages of means, requesting the 
dispatch te places of rendezvous in the 
mountains of sums varying from £100 to 
£500. 


And he employs the same methods, too, 
to interest his patrons in works of the 
public good. Once, we read: 


**A village bridge badly required repair. 
Tchakirdji pointed out by letter to a 
wealthy Turk of the neighborhood that 
the benefit of an entirely new bridge could 
be conferred on the locality at a cost of 
£1,000. Three times this message was re- 
peated without effect. Then one evening, 
as the rich man was gathered with th2 rest 
of the village in the mosque at the time 
of the sunset prayer, Tchakirdji, with a 


I will kill informers |, 
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The Man from 
—Minnesota— 


Is comfortable because his house is ay 
with a Monitor Coil Boiler; his freedom 
from worry is due to the fuel economy of his 
** Monitor.’” The same amount of coal that 
his stoves and grates formerly required for 
ashort and mild winter will now carry him 
through the longest and severest one. He’s 
ready for a siege of cold without a coal bill 
that will paralyze his bank account. 


More Heat From Less Fuel 


—that’s the ‘‘ Monitor’s ’* record wherever 
tested against other systems of house heat- 
ing. Monitor heating plants will supply a 
much greater quantity of heat from a given 
amount of fuel than stoves, grates or hot- 
air furnaces. Monitor 
Boilers are easy to oper- 
ate; they are clean and 
absolutely safe. 


Monitor Steam Generator 
Manufacturing Co. 
Room 600, Monitor Bldg. 

Landisville, Pa. e 
Sales Agencies Nearly Everywhere. 


A “Monitor ’’ Free for You to 
Try in Your Own Home. 
Write for Particulars 
































A A pumpiog eng ——ene costs nee money ll fuel every 
windmill runs only when there is 
shen asia ie cimeanily require repairs — but, the 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


continuously pumps water, 24 hours a da; 
without cost of fuel, year after year with 
out necessity of repairs. Write at once for 


—_ and Nteed estimate. 
1AGaRa ity HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 
on Heea ee Phila; Fety.,Chester,Pa, 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS I 


Why we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. RsT—it 
proves our confidence in the machine 
Srconp—By personal use, rou can posi- 
tively tell whether it meets your re- 

quirements. 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written orignal. Complete Dupli- 
cator with “ Dauseo” Oiled $5 
Linen Back negative roll - 

Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N. ¥. 


Piva Custom-Made Shirts $ 5 


Will Make You for Only 


your own measure. Of fine Madras, Oxfords, 
* so Percales. 175 samples to select from. 

If the shirts are not satisfactory I will return your money. 
Send for clippings and self-measuring blanks. Also for my 
Men’s Furnishing Catalogue, which contains a diagram 
showing how to tie the various styles of men’s Cravats. 

References— Any National Bank in Troy. 


Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW, 289 River St., Troy N Y. 
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1912 Copyright Edition 


AUTOLOG Is Free 


To Motor Car Owners and Users: This 1912 
Copyrighted Edition is the most 
ever published. Justoff the 
press, and one copy only is 
yours for the asking, if you 
give the name of your 
Motor. The book not only 
tells you how to remedy all 
your Motor troubles on 
Land, Air and Water, but 
what price you should pay 
for any and all supplies, 
besides explaining the 
latest devices of merit, not 
shown in any other publication. Sanz pontal onal 


today © Kasas City Automobile Supply Co. 
1507 Grand Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 
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dozen armed men, appeared at the door. 
Leaning his rifle against the wall he took 
off his shoes and joined the kneeling throng 
in their silent prostrations. 
prayer was finished, Tchakirdji walked 
quietly over to the rich man, who had not 
seen him enter the mosque, and touched 
him gently on the arm. The man started 
up, but Tehakirdji nodded his head to- 
ward the little escort waiting outside the 
open door, and in a few moments the tardy 
public benefactor was on horseback on the 
way to an unknown destination in the 
mountains. He returned thinner in a few 
weeks’ time, when his friends had sent 
£2,000 in gold to a secluded meeting-place. 
Then at last began the reconstruction of 
the ruined bridge. A gang of workmen 
appeared under the direction of a young 
Greek. The latter was at once arrested 
as an accomplice of Tchakirdji. 
all knowledge of the brigand. He was a 
young master builder; he had received 
written instructions with a remittance of 
money, he said, to carry out this work. 
It was his first big job, and he had asked 
no questions. 


insanitary goal at Thera as a measure of 
precaution, and the work on the bridge was 
stopt. 
alarm of fire at a village three miles from 
Thera, and half the garrison was sent off 
there to put it out. 
when there came a call for help at another 
fire five miles away on the other side. 
rest of the troops hurried off to the scene 
of the second alarm. 


Tchakirdji and his men. 
few sentries that were left, carried off the 
local governor and the commander of the 
garrison, together with the imprisoned 
Greek, and were on the way back to the 
mountains before the weary troops got 
back to Thera from their false alarms. 
The negotiations that led to the release 
of the captured officials arranged also for 
the completion of the bridge. 


not lacking in a sense of humor, as this 
account of the writer shows: 


who were chasing him in the depth of 
winter. 
out, sleeping with no guard posted, in a 
stable. Entering quietly himself Tchakirdji 
first took away their arms and then 
awakened them. 


swered. 


kirdji replied, ‘‘but you must still be 
punished for your carelessness in not 
posting a guard.” 
men, he first had a sound thrashing ad- 
ministered to his pursuers for. the offense 
of sleeping while on duty, and then sent 
them back through the snow rifleless to 
their headquarters. 


is 


his most famous of the Anatolian brigand 
chiefs. 
of his profession the perils of notoriety are 
beginning to be added, for it is said- that 
not infrequently letters reach the Smyrna 
postal authorities addrest to him by Eu- 
ropean ladies, who, touching as tourists at 
that port, have heard the tale of Tcha- 
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When his 


He denied 


The young Greek was shut up in an 
Three days afterward there was an 


Hardly had they gone 
The 


Then into the empty town dashed 
They slew the 


Like most successful men, Tehakirdji is 


Once. he was tracking a party of soldiers 


He came upon them, all wearied 


‘*Whom are you looking for?’’ he asked. 
“The brigand Tchakirdji,”’ they an- 


‘‘Well, you have found him,’ Tcha- 


Then, calling in his 


Such are some of the many stories of 


And lately, to the ordinary dangers 
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The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


Every man’s home faces on a road 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other home 
throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with cross- 
roads so that a man can go where 
he chooses easily and comfortably 
if conditions are favorable. But the 
going is not always the same; 
some roads are good—some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing eight 
bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


The highways and by-ways of 
personal communication are the 
12,000,000: miles of wire connect- 
ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
on these highways. Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. : 


The public demands that all the 
roads of talk shall be good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized highways for talk all 
the way to every man’s home. A 
single section of bad telephone line 
is enough to block communication or 
confine it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy 
and one system. Good going 
everywhere, at all times, is the aim 
of the Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











A VACATION REQUISITE 


Vacation pleasures are enor- 
mously multiplied by DA-NITE 


Binoculars. Several glasses in 
one; high and. low power, 
equally fitted for day or night 
use— by simply turning little 
metal discs, while holding the 
glass—this isthe convenience of 


DA-NITE 


Binoculars ° 


And the price is only half that of glasses of restricted power 
—$15.00. with handsome carrying case and cord for glasses. 
Travelers, Tourists. Automobilists, Sportsmen, find DA-NITE 
Binoculars far superior to any other. Ask your Dealer. 
Send for Booklet F-1. 


Melatire, Magee & Brown Co., 723 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
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19 VARY SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


OT only the high value of the real 
estate securing the First Mortgages 
on which our 6% Gold Coupon Bonds are 
based, but also the long, successful ex- 
perience and sound record of this Company 
afford assurance that thesé Bonds which 
we furnish are most desirable investments. 
$100.00 and $500.00 denominations. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘B.’’ 


THE TROPICAL BUILDING & 


INVESTMENT CO. 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
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Holds the Record for Your Comfort 
on Sea or Land 


At the Aviation, Automobile or 
Yachting Meet—on every outing—your 
pleasure and convenience are increased 
100% by Thermos. It keeps liquids or 
solids piping hot or ice cold until you 
want them—and is always ready when- 
ever, wherever you want them. 

Thermos pays for itself in a week, and when 


you have once learned what is in Thermos for 
you, you will wonder how you ever did without it. 
Pint Thermos Bottles - $1.50 up 
Quart a _ + + 2.50 up 
Complete Lunch Kits . . 3.00 up 
At home or abroad there are a thousand uses 
for Thermos, and there is a Thermos article for 
every purpose—for every purse. 


For lunch at the office or factory. 

For sick room or nursery it is ideal, 

For your own sake, avoid worthless imitations 
—the name “Thermos” is stamped on every 
Thermos article. 
see Thermos at any first class store. 

be delighted and surprised when you 


Ask to 
You will 
know what is in the Thermos Bottle for you. 


To aid you in selecting the particular Thermos 
article you need, send a postal card for our in- 


teresting illustrated 46-page Booklet. 
FREE—write NOW. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


It is 








DO YOU WANT YOUR 
MONEY TO EARN 5% 


SS SUN TE 

To be amply secured at all times from possi- 
bility of loss— 
And to be where you can get it on demand any 
time you may need it— 
You can open an account with this company 
with any amount from $25 to $5000—You can 
add to it at your convenience—or withdraw as 
you wish— 
It wil! Earn 5 per cent for Every day that it is 
in our hands— 
It will be amply protected by first mortgages 
on improved real estate and will be inthe hands 
of an institution that in 16 years has never 
been a day late in the payment of either 
principal or interest— 

Ask for the booklet 

telling ali about it. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co., 


1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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kirdji’s prowess. From these communica- 
tions it appears that it is only his inac- 
cessibility to postal conveniences that pro- 
tect him from the trial of having to refuse 
frequent offers to brighten his mountain 
cave with the presence of a European bride. 





A GLIMPSE OF THACKERAY 


HE centenary of Thackeray’s birth 
has brought with it a flood of re- 
minders of the novelist, some of which are 
undeniably new. Indeed, the great man’s 
likes and dislikes, thrifts and extrava- 
gances, work and pleasure, are all gone over 
and revised by such imaginative and enter- 
prising eyes that one almost despairs of 
again beholding him as he really was. 
But Mr. Gerald Carlton, in a letter printed 
in the New York Times, has given us a 
bit of personal gossip which bears a genuine 
ring, and has few ghost features attached, 
if it has any at all. Says Mr. Carlton: 


In ’77 I happened to be in Edinburgh 
doing some work for a monthly, when I 
met and formed the friendship of the late 
Charles Doyle, the father of the novelist, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Mr. Doyle lived 
in George Square, within a few doors of 
two celebrities of that day—Sir Noel Paton, 
the Queen’s limner, and the forceful and 
aggressive Dr. Begg, a Free Church clergy- 
man as well known in Scotland as the 
genial and literary Dr. Geordie Gilfillan of 
Dundee, one of the best beloved of Scot- 
tish clergymen. 

William Makepeace Thackeray and 
Charles Dickens were frequent visitors 
at the Doyle home, Mr. Doyle having 
been many years a member of the Civil 
Service, to which branch Thackeray him- 
self had belonged. Besides, ‘‘ Dick’’ Doyle, 
Charles’s brother, was the contemporary 
of Douglas Jerrold, Tom Hood, Mark 
Lemon, and other notable men, contribu- 
tors in the old days to London Punch. 
The frontispiece of Punch was the work 
of Richard Doyle and, if I mistake not, 
still remains on its front page, tho ‘‘ Dicky”’ 
Doyle severed his connection with Punch 
half a century ago for religious reasons. 

Walking along Bristoe Street one morn- 
ing in the ‘“‘Old Town,” Charles Doyle held 
forth with absorbing interest on his late 
friend, William Makepeace Thackeray. 

‘“‘He was a man somewhat taller and 
much heavier than I,” he said, referring to 
the novelist. ‘‘Mr. Thackeray was a de- 
lightful conversationalist, with a wonderful 
play of wit, humor, and wisdom. He was 
almost boyish at times in his mirthful- 
ness. But there were times, too, when a 
stranger would stand in awe of him and 
mistake his brusk manner for lack of 
feeling. But this was all put on,” Mr. 
Doyle added, ‘‘for a more tender-hearted 
and feeling creature never lived than 
Thackeray. Do you see that stack,” and 
Charles Doyle pointed to an immense 
chimney-stack. ‘‘Well, we were passing 





when suddenly, looking up, he caught 
sight of a man dangling at a great height 
on that stack. He appeared to be climb- 
ing on the frailest kind of a rope. I con- 
fess, tho I considered my nerves very 
strong, the man’s position gave me a se- 
vere shock. I looked at Thackeray. He 
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How Millions 





End a Corn 


Millions of i when they feel 
a corn, apply a Blue-jay plaster. It 
is done in five seconds. 


The pain stopsinstantly. Then the 
bit of soft B & B wax gently loosens 
the corn. In two days it comes out. 
No pain, no soreness, no discomfort. 


Fifty people now use Blue-jay to 
one who uses any other treatment. 
We want all to use it. 
Whencorns are so easily 
ended why let them tor- 
ment you? Go get 
Blue-jay now. 








A in the picture is the soft 
B & B wax. It loosens 
the corn, 


B protects the corn, stop- 
ping the pain at once. 


C wraps around the toe. It 
is narrowed to be comfor- 
table. 


Dis rubber adhesive to 
fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 
All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
If not convinced, ask for sample—free 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 

Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (15) 














French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Can he learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments, in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce each word and phrase. In asurprisingly 
short time you can speak a new lang ‘ge by the 


-Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
802 Metropolis Bldg., New York. 

















GET PARTICULARS. 
of the new $25 Sterling Typewriter. Complete in every de- 
tail. Universal key-board, two color writing, light weight, 
interchangeable languages, and guaranteed durability. For 
the office, library, trave'ler and everybody. None better at 
any price. contracts for financially responsible repre- 
sentatives. STERLING SALES Co., 299 B’way, New York. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 

. Williams, Inc. Bronze Fo 
538 West 27th Street ew York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 
















A Happy 


Marnage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of ihe whole truth 
alout self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M, M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should H-ve. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impert to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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was speechless. Every bit of color had 
left his face; and if I had not hurried him 
away he must have fallen in his tracks. 
Fortunately there was a stimulant at hand, 
which revived him. Where Mr. Thack- 
eray’s own safety was concerned he was a 
lion, where another’s was in danger he had 
the feeling and tenderness of the most 
delicate woman. 

“Dickens was also a visitor to my 
house,” continued Mr. Doyle. “‘ Whenever 
Mr. Dickens dropt in on us there was sure 
to be one of his greatest admirers to meet 
him—John de Wintour, the artist. The 
great novelist dubbed de Wintour ‘the | 
prince of painters,’ and that name still | 
clings to him. Both Dickens and Thack- 
eray were prime favorites in this city; but 
then they met men of splendid intellect, 
and exceptional ability,”’ Mr. Doyle ex- 
plained. 

The gentle ‘‘Charley’’ Doyle has long 
sinee passed away. A little while subse- 
quent to my friend’s death his son (now 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle) wrote me appriz- 
ing me of it. 





BREAKING UP THE BANNOCKS 


“7 “HE younger generation of these days 
have little idea of the stirring times 
of Indian warfare that kept the Far West 
aflame only a few decades ago. Outlying 
settlements lived in continual dread, par- 
ties of settlers crossing the plains were cut 
off by swift and merciless destruction, and 
even small bodies of soldiers, like Custer 
and his gallant band, were overpowered 
and wiped out by roving troops of red- 
skins as late as 1876. It was to stamp out 
this spirit of insurrection and lawlessness 
that many an ambitious young army officer 
made his way into the West—and where 
others failed, Nelson D. Miles succeeded. 
Of course the capture of Geronimo was his 
greatest feat, but many another tale of 
equal interest is recounted by the General 
in recent numbers of The Cosmopolitan. 
In the July issue we read of his attack and 
routing of the Bannock tribes, who had 
broken out in Idaho. To get at the 
Bannocks it was necessary to pass the 
agency of the friendly Crows, and several 
of these had already promised him their 
service. But, says General Miles: 


As the small company of soldiers marched 
past the agency, the Crows asked when 
the command would arrive. They were 
told that that was all; that those soldiers 
were all ‘‘medicine men,” great riflemen, 
and enough to whip the Bannocks. They 
said they would not go to war with such 
a squad. Every inducement was offered 
them—food, ammunition, and all the 
horses they could capture from the Ban- 
nocks, but to no avail. The troops passed 
on. After marching several miles, we were 
joined by two of the ugliest-looking savages 
I have ever seen, evidently desperate char- 
acters, who said they were the bravest 
warriors and not afraid to go to war any 
time and in any way; and their looks did 
not belie their boast. Soon others joined 
them, by twos and groups, the bravest 
- first, followed by the more prudent, until 
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The SWOBODA SYSTEM 


of Physiological Exercise 





workers, the ideal principles of attaining 

and preserving perfect health. It is not a 

roblematical theory, but a system of physio- 

[ogical treatment based upon absolutely correct 

scientific facts. And if you will follow my 

instructions for a few weeks I will promise 

you such a superb muscular development 

and such a degree of vigorous health as to 

’ forever convince you that intelligent direction 

? of muscular effort is just as essential to success 
ee in life as intelligent mental effort. 


| AM teaching intelligent. men, brain 


No pupil of mine will have to digest his food with pepsin nor assist nature with 
a dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of 
it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with rich blood ; a strong heart that 
will regulate circulation and improve assimilation ; a pair of lungs that will purify your 
blood ; a liver that will work as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will 
keep you up to the standard of physical and mental energy. | will increase your 
nervous force and capacity for mental labor, ; making your daily work a pleasure. 
You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the day asa mental worker must 
who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise you all of this 
because it is common-sense, rational and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 

Among my pupils is the Vice-President and Secretary of one of the very largest dry goods and 
department stores in the State of Missouri, who, after years of gradual but certain decline physically 
and mentally, suffered a complete collapse. It was impossible for him to sleep without prea and 
he went without natural sleep for a period of 10 months. He tried the best physicians to be had, 
traveled almost constantly, being unable to remain long in any one place ; took hunting trips in Colorado 
and a sea-coast trip to northern Maine, with no appreciable results. The following is an extract 
from a letter to me: : 

* A little over ten months ago | took my first exercises from you, and under the circumstances 
consider the transformation a positive miracle. Will say that | am getting to be quite a giant. I weigh 
more than I ever weighed before, and my muscular development is something 
wonderful. | sleep soundly, my digestion is good, cathartics no longer neces- 
sary, and I do more work than I ever did in my life and enjoy it all the time. ° 

What could be more convincing, and do you wonder that he is 
enthusiastic? | could name hundreds of others who have received similar 
results. And all without the use of drugs or apparatus wi stever. My 
system is for each individual, and my instructions for you would be 
just as personal as if you were my only pupil. ¢ 

The Swoboda System is taught by mail with perfect success. 

I have to offer you the most convincing evidence ever offered in support of 
any treatment in the history of the world. The information which I send free wiil be a revelation 
andeducationto you. WRITE FOR IT AND MY GUARANTEE TODAY. Address 


Alois P. Swoboda, 434 Union Trust Bldg., Washington,D.C. 














: INT ae? 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Reinvest Your DIVIDENDS || (Jt Piss” a 
PROFITS : a bicyole or a pair 


IN mm BAY 
} NY Of tires trom anyone 
N.Y. Real Estate Bonds || [AAI \scensrnz : 
Z = learned our unheard of 


SAFETY ipl) ; prices and marvelous new offers. 
COMBINING i “= INTEREST md ONE CENT te all ib wil cont, you to 
paid b: 


FY WN) thing will be free post 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS \ SR ecteth snell. pepe red. sername 


i | a7 formation. Do not wait, write it now 
489 Fifth Ave., New York TIRES, Coaster - Brak 
“ay at half usual 


Write for Booklet G. 
_ Write for Booklet G. Mead Cycle Go. Dept. S. 172 Chicago 

















ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “irises 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


s@> Avoid Imitations—Ask for ““HORLICK’S ”’—Everywhere 
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Tr 
Cultivate the water 
drinking habit 
If you want “good digestion 
to wait on appetite’ —drink 


LONAMONAETTY) 


Mineral Water 
A light palatable quality jj 


not only a delight, but it flushes the 
of.accumulated waste. 

Pure at its source — and i 
brought to you pure. 
Bottled and sealed by 
the most perfect of san- i 
itary methods. 
Delightful as a blender. i 
Effervescent (sparkling) 
in three table 


gallon bottles. 


If you are so situated 
that you have trouble 

_in obtaining it, write } 

We will see that 

you are supplied at | 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO. 


| i iim wn i 
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we had a strong body of seventy-five well- 

| equipped warriors. 

y forced marching we arrived near 
Clark’s Fork Pass a day in advance of the 
The command was con- 
|eealed in a pocket of the mountains. 
that way we remained until noon of the 
next day, when, with powerful field-glasses, 
the Bannocks were discovered coming over 
the mountain crest. 
the Clark Fork and camped on the opposite 
side of the valley from where we were con- 
cealed, about five miles distant. 
saddled their horses and placed videttes on 
Had we marched across the 
valley, we would have been discovered and 
the Indians would have escaped. We re- 
mained concealed all that day and part of 
the night; then moved down to near tlie 
I sent forward the two 
Crows who had first joined us to get into 
the camp and learn the condition of the 
ground, as well as the position of the 
The night was dark and cold, | 
and the troops suffered from a drenching 
Our two Indian scouts crawled into 
camp with their blankets wrapt around 
them, pretending they were Bannocks 
iii looking after their horses. 


that satisfies the thirst, aids 7 soon after midnight, saying the Bannocks 


| B 
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mt | the lookout. 


Indian camp. 


Indians. 


rain. 


health \ 


sizes. il 
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in half- the riflemen. 





hostile Bannocks. 


iii |were in a strong position and that we 
| |would get whipt if we went in there 
: iii |@mong the tall sage-brush. However, we 
A frequent glass of Londonderry is i groped our way along, not knowing exactly 
| |\the direction of the camp, frequently halt- 
i ing, making long waits to discover any in- 
| dication that would guide us. 

| daylight, an Indian in the camp lit a light, 
and then we knew the right direction. 
Changing our line of march, and forming a 
line of skirmishers, we slowly passed through 
| | their large herd of horses, which were 
quietly grazing in the valley, and succeeded 
iii) |in getting immediately on the camp before 
i we were discovered. The first sound was 
iii |@ blast of the bugle and the rapid fire of 
A short, sharp fight ensued, 
in which eleven of the Bannock warriors 
| were killed and the remainder captured. 
| Captain Bennett, a veteran of the Civil 

| War, was shot through the heart. 
| | the troops were fighting the Bannocks, the 
i Crow warriors were rounding up horses and 
ij | running a “‘ pony express”’ back to the Crow 
‘| agency. A half-hour after the firing com- 
|| menced, there was not a Crow Indian nor 

a Bannock horse left in the valley. 
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Unlike many a 

product that has 
been nursed past 
the danger line of 
business infancy 
into maturity, 


In 


They moved down 


They un- 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 





are sustaining their rep- 
utation instead of com- 
pelling their reputation 
tosustain them—and the 

pencil-word is Dixon. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N.J. 


Send for Dixon's Pencil Guide—gratis 
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Never another 
trip like this one— 


which you take ix your summer-porch rocking- 
chair — while sipping, a cooling drink; for 

_company, Marshall P. Wilder, the famous 
professional raconteur, who will show you 
the laughable side of hundreds and hundreds 
of odd sights—who will conduct you direct 
to all the big and little LAUGHS to be met 
on a ’round-the-world trip. 


“Smiling’Round iz: 
the World” “ccc acsra 


Mr. Wilder is the embodiment of wit 
and good nature—“ prince of entertainers 
and entertainer of princes”—he will lift 
you out of yourself—away from your 
troubles. His humor is better than 
medicine. He will help you to forget 
the summer heat. Many pages of odd 
photographs in this delightful SUM- 
MER BOOK. Price, $1.50 (Postpaid) 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for iree report as to 
peventaleity. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us sod eemeee free in World’s 
Progress ; sample 


a fre 
VICTOR J. EVANS & co. 





Washington. 


FOR THE DEAF 
OSE WITH IMPERFECT HEAR- 


| 


ING REAR INSTANTLY with the Acous- | 


ticon. 


For personal use, also for churches | 


and theatre. Special instruments. You must | 


hear_before ig purchase 
GENERA ACOUSTIC COMPANY, 
211 Beaufort St., | Jamaica, New York City. 
Paris Branch, 6 Rue D’Hanovre. 


REAL ESTATE 








IDEAS WANTED—Mfirs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY 
2 Books free: ‘‘ What and How to Invent— 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l-p. 
Guide. Special offer. Highest references. 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F, Washington, D. C. 


_ INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


“A FIRST FARM MORTGAGE is the 
simplest form of security for careful inves- 
tors. Send for booklet “A” and oa | 
of offerings—E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand 
Forks, N. D., or Minneapolis, Tie 
~___ HELP WANTED 

FR peng to write advertisements by Mail. 

You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 


Send for FREE pesenontes. Page-Davis Co., 
Dept.31, Page Bldg., MichiganAve. :Chicago. | 























TEN ACRES OF FRUIT LAND 
in > Pecos Valley, New Mexico, $50an acre 
and up» means in ependence i in a few years. 
Fine cli 
ture and six months’ subscription to “The 
Earth,” our land joumal, free. C. L. Sea- 
graves, Gen. Colonization Agent, A.T.&S. 
F. Ry., 1138 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
‘BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENT YOUR INVENTION 

The only wa: 7 to protect it. Send tor our 
free riggs” = 
booklet. MILO B 
Attys., 694 F St., beds ig 203 Monad- 
nock Blk., Chicago. Est. . Guaranteed 
by Bankers’ Register and Shuck rating by 
Martindale’s Law Directory. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps water by water power—no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall py water so | 
feet, etc. Guaranteed, Catalog free. 
Rire Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bld. New York 




















Booklet free. | 


mate. Write for Pecus Valley litera- | 


coutingst 5 fee ae. ee 





Horse or Motor Truck? 
Gasoline or Electric ? 


Long Haul or Short Haul? 


Manufacturers all over the United States are figuring to replace horse- 
drawn vehicles with Motor Trucks. ‘There is a real reason—economy. 

There is much to be considered in making the change, the most im- 
portant item being—what kind of a vehicle shall you use. 

Many Merchants and Manufacturers have asked us for information; 
we having 76,395 business men on our subscription list. 

There is a motor truck for almost every requirement of transportation. 
We know what commercial vehicles are on the market today and what 
some of them have accomplished. 

Write to us early and give yourself an opportunity to thoroughly con- 
sider the advantages of different machines. If we have not full informa- 
tion ourselves, we are in touch with those who have. Address 

Be ° 
mala y The itera Di est 
Department 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Unnecessary.—‘ Are you going to join 
the new Progressive party? ”’ 

“JT don’t have to. I belong to the win- 
ners.’’—Baltimore American. 


A Big Stick.—Captain Hardress Lloyd, 
polo player, was talking in New York 
about the cessation of flogging at the great 
English public school of Eton. 

“T am glad,” he said, ‘‘ that flogging is 
now done away with. Eton boys used to 
suffer a good deal from the birch. There 
was one Eton master in the 70’s who flogged 
so severely that his death, when he came 
to die, was announced in the papers among 
the shipping news. They announced it 
under the head ‘ Loss of a Whaler.’ ”’— 
New York Tribune. 


Try It—May—‘I wonder how Cholly 
manages to keep that wide-brimmed straw 
on in a wind like this! ”’. 

Fay— ‘“ Vacuum pressure.” — Judge’s 
Library. 


A Woman’s Way.—CrassHaw—“ If you 
insist on this new gown, I’ll have to get 
it on credit.” 

Mrs. CrassHaw—“ As long as it’s going 
to be charged, dear, I may as well get a 
more expensive one.’’—Life. 


Even.—Mr. MI.tywuns (engaging valet) 
—‘‘I warn you that frequently I am ex- 
ceedingly ill-tempered, and gruff.’ 

VateT (cheerfully)—‘‘ That’s all right, 
sir, so am I.’”’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Unmarried.—The Chicago woman was 
on the witness stand. ‘‘ Are you married 
or unmarried? ”’ thundered the counsel for 
the defense. ‘“‘ Unmarried, four times,” 
replied the witness, unblushingly.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


July 16.—General McClellan and his officers and 
men receive the thanks of Congress for their 
victories in Western Virginia. 

The Federal Army in em takes up the line 
of march for Fairfax and Manassas. 


July 17——The Union forces occupy Fairfax 
Court House, Virginia. 


July 18.—The Federal Army marches in. the 
irection of Centerville, Va. There is an 
coanmornens four miles south of Centerville, 
in the afternoon, between General Tyler’s 
division and a Confederate force, resulting 
in the retreat of the former. 


July 19.—The Captain-General of Cuba re- 
— the prizes of the Confederate privateer 
‘umter. 


Jul — Confederate Congress meets at 
ond. 





Richm 


July 21.—The Battle of Bull Run, or Manassas, 
is fought between the Federal Army, under 
General McDowell, and the Confederate Army, 
under General Beauregard, resulting in the 
complete rout of the Union forces. Beaure- 
gard is promoted to the rank of General by 
the Confederate President. 


July 22.—The Confederate Congress appoints 
a day of thanksgiving for the victory at 
Manassas. 

Major-General McClellan is summoned by 
the Government to take command of the Army 
of the Potomac. General Rosecrans takes 
his vee in command of the Army of West- 
ern Virginia. 


YOU CAN HEAR CLEARLY 


wth Dr. Neary’s Operaphone. Something new. To 
the ear what opera glasses are to the eyes. Send for booklet, 


P. M. NEARY, M.D., 2700 Heath Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Modern Medical Books 


We shall be glad to send fuller description of any or a// of these books upon 
request, or any title will be shipped immediately upon receipt of price. 


Insanity and Allied Neuroses, Practical and 
Clinical. George H. Savage, M.D., London, and 
Edwin Goodall, M.D., London. Cloth. Many 
illustrations. 624 pp. $2.75 net; postpaid $2.85. 

Light and X-Ray Treatment of Skin Diseases. 
Sir Maicolm Morris, M.D., London, and 8S. Ernest 
Dore, M.D., London. Cloth, illustrated. 168 
pp. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60. 

Elements of Physics. Frederic James M. Page, 
M.D., London. Cloth, illustrated. 288 pp. 
$1.50 net; postpaid $1.56. 

The Diagnosis of Smallpox. T. F. Ricketts, 

-D., London, and J. B. Byles, M.D., London. 
Cloth. Many colored and other illustrations. 
$6.00 net; postpaid $6.25. 

Organotherapy, or Treatment by Means of 
Preparation of Various Organs. H. Batty 
Shaw, M.D., London. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 
pp. $1.75 net; postpaid $1.84. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. H. Campbell 
Thomson, M.D., London. Cloth. Over 100 illus- 
trations. 480 pp. $2.75 net; postpaid $2.87. 

The Students’ andbook of Surgical Opera- 
tions. Sir Frederick Treves, M.D., Bart., Lon- 
don. New, revised edition. Cloth. 468 pp. 
pig 5 125 illustrations. $2.50 net; postpaid 


Hygiene and Public Health. H. A. Whitelegge, 
M.D., London, and George Newman, M.D., Lon- 
don. Cloth. Illustrated. 636 pp. $1.75 net; 
postpaid $1.85. 

Radiumtherapy. Dr. Louis Wickham and Dr. 
Degrais, Paris. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 pp. 
$5.00 net; postpaid $5.15. 

The Therapeutics of Mineral Springs and 
Climates. I. Burney Yeo, M.D., London. 
Cloth. 760 pp. $3.50 net; postpaid $3.68. 

Food in Health and Disease. I. Burney Yeo, 

-D., London. Cloth. Illustrated. 592 pp. 
$2.50 net; postpaid $2.65. 

Tumors, Innocent and Malignant, Their Clini- 
cal Characters and Appropriate Treatment. 
J. Bland Sutton, M.D., London. Cloth. Over 
oC eaten 676 pp. $5.00 net; postpaid 


Hypnotism and Treatment by Suggestion. 
J. Milne Bramwell, M.D., London. Cloth. 216 
pp $1.75 net; postpaid $1.85. 

Serums, Vaccines, and Toxines in Treatment 
and Diagnosis. Wm. C. Bosanquet, M.D., 
London, and John W. Eyre ,M.D., London. Cloti. 
344 pp. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.10. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. J. M. Bruce, 
M.D., London. Cloth. 632 pp. $2.00 net; 
postpaid $2.10. ; 

Elements of Surgical Diagnosis. A. Pearce 
Gould, M.D., London. * Enlarged Edition. 
Cloth. Over 600 pp. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.10. 

Syphilis. Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S., 
LL.D., F.R.C.S. London. Entirely New Edition. 
Many colored and other illustrations. Cloth. 
poole g $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 

Clinical Methods. obert Hutchinson, M.D. 
London, and Harry Rainy, M.D., London. Re- 
vised New Edition. Cloth. Illustrated. 632 
pp. $2.50 net; postpaid $2.65. 

Electrical Treatment. Wilfred Harris, M.D., 
London. Cloth. Illustrated. 384 pp. $2.00 
net; postpaid $2.10. 

Nerves in Order. A. T. Schofield, M.D., London. 
Cloth. 305 pp. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60. 

Nerves in Disorder and How to Get Them in 
Order. A. T. Schofield, M.D., London. Cloth. 
218 pp. $1.50 net; i, OM $1.60. 

The Force of Mind. A. T. Schofield, M.D., Lon- 
don. Cloth. 347 pp. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.14. 


The Unconscious Mind. A. T. Schofield, M.D., 
London. Cloth. 451 pp. Several Diagrams. 
$2.00 postpaid. 

Anatomical Manikin of the Human Body. 
Colored—Large. 8by 194inches. Cloth Binding. 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Handbook of Medical and Orthopedic Gym- 
nastics. Anders . ide, M.D., Stockholm. Cloth. 
382 pp. Over 100 illustrations. $3.00 net; post- 
paid $3.17. 

The Prevention of Disease. For Health Officers 
Especially. Cloth binding. Two volumes, 1,081 
Pp. $7.50 per set; postpaid $7.86. 

Carbonic Acid in*tMedicine. Achilles Rose, M.D., 
aT ae Cloth. 268pp. $1.00 net; postpaid 


Physician vs. Bacteriologist. Prof. O. Rosen- 
bach, M.D. Translated from the German by 
Achilles Rose, M.D., New York. Cloth. 455 pp. 
$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 

Home Gymnastics According to the Ling 
System. Anders Wide, D., Stockholm. 
Cloth. 50 cents net; tpaid 55 cents. 

Superstition in Medicine. Prof. Dr. Hugo 
Magnus. Translation from German. Edited by 
Dr. Julius Salinger, Philadelphia. Cloth. 214 
pp. $1.00 net; posteele $1.10. 

The Education of the Will. Jules Payot, M.D., 
Litt.D., Ph.D., Paris. Translated from French 
by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., New York. Thirty- 
first edition. Cloth.- 450 pp. $1.50 net; post- 
paid $1.60. 

Atonia Gastrica. Dr. Achilles Rose and Robert 
Coleman Kemp, M.D., New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 215 pp. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 

A Brief of Necroscopy and Its Medico-Legal 
Relation. Gustav Schmitt, M.D., Milwaukee. 
Pocket size. All practical facts connected with 
Post-Mortem Examination. Leather binding. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.05. 

The Care and Training of Children. Le Grand 
Kerr, M.D., Brooklyn. Cloth. 233 pp. $% .75 
net; postpaid $ .80. 

The Marvels Beyond Science. Joseph Grassett, 
M.D., Paris. Translated from French by René 
Jacques Tubeuf, Univ. of Paris. Cloth. 411 pp. 
$1.75 net; postpaid $1.85. 

Emergency Notes. Glentworth R. Butler, M.D., 
Brooklyn. First Aid Guide. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$ .50 postpaid $ .56. 

Electro-Diagnosis and Electro-Therapeutics. 
Toby Cohn, M.D. Translated from German. by 
F. A. Scratchley, M.D., New York. Cloth. $2.00 
net; postpaid $5.15. 

The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders. 
Paul Dubois, M.D., Switzerland. Cloth. 471 pp. 
$3.00. Half leather, $4.50 net; postage 15 cents 
extra. 

Delusions in Diet; Or, Parcimony in Nutrition. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., London. 
Cloth. $.75 net; postpaid $ .82. 

The Influence of the Mind on the Body. Paul 
Dubois, M.D. Cloth. $.50 net; postpaid $ .56. 

Nervous States: Their Nature and Causes. 
Hy Dubois, M.D. Cloth. $.75net; postpaid 


Self-Control, and How to Secure It. Paul 
Dubois, M.D. Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60. 

The Semi-Insane and the Semi-Responsible. 
Joseph Grassett, M.D., Paris. Translated by 
Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., New York. Cloth. 
$2.50 net; postpaid $2.68. 

The Health-Care of the Baby. Louis Fischer 
: A New York. Cloth. $ .75 net; postpaid 
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The Preparation of 
Manuscripts for the Printer 


Contains directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy,| 
correcting proofs, and notes on su 
mitting manuscripts for publication. 

The New Vork Evening Mail: “Is at 
once the most exhaustive and the most 
succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 
12mo, cloth, 148 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 
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By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, LL.D., F.S.A., Asso.Editor of Standard Dictionary Price 75 cents, net 
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It treats the hundred and one 
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The New York Times:, “The scope 
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size and alphabetical arrangement, strike 
one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 


12mo, cloth, 240 pp- 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


oe 30.—Coronation festivities s London 
e to an ne with the issuing of a proclama- 

tion “of thanks by King George to his subjects. 
July 1.—Germany orders a warship to Morocco. 


July 3.—The British seamen’s and dockers'’ strike 
ends with a vi for the men, who obtain 
wage increases and recognition of their union. 

Eleven aeronauts, competing in the internation- 
al aviation circuit race, cross the E: nglish 
hannel in safety. 

~~ + 4.—Ambassador and Mrs. Reid give 

ourth of Jul reception, attended by 4,000 
Americans in London. 


Domestic 


WasHINGTON 


Rock June 29.—George H. Earle, Jr., renews his at- 
tacks on former President Roosevelt before ona 
Isla nd House Sugar Trust Investigation Committee 


July 1.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders a sweeping ange ano of ga 
companies engeved in te business. 

ae 


—— Taft goes to er summer home at 
—. Mass. The chances for compeeritg, 
os maintains, are growing d brighter. 


a 
O : , g CF prec iene, 4 rane streams, GENERAL 

fg / sky, stars, air. Verily there's no place Jad 90—Mine tadichnints Gtintns seein 

like Colorado. of trade in violation of the Sherman Act are 

2 ran 

The Rock Island Lines is the “way” to Colo- York agaist man aay nee uale and asso. 
and away 4 rado ores the road of Highest Service. And, July 1.—Two earthquake shocks terrify the in- 
P bol these the deservedly famous habitants of San Francisco and other Cali- 


fornia cities. 
he ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED | “over the skyscrapers of New York City, a 


= feat never before undertaken. 
—from Chicago every day in the year— 


July 2.—Eugene F. Ware, famous as ‘‘Iron- 
Ha: d Quill, ” the Kansas poet, dies at Colorado 
10a is Chicago's “good remy. | " salutation to Den- Springs. 

ver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. July 3.—Many deaths and prostrations are 

caused by a heat wave sweep over the 
The train of limitless luxury. Every caprice and necessity | country east of the Rocky Moun’ 
of guests anticipated. Meals for Epicures. Snow-white, | Rodney J. Diegel, sergeant-at-arms in the —_ 
roomy beds. Library—buflet—observation car—Victrola _—,, — found guilty of aiding end 
Recitals—the world’s news service—then—the regret at ee ad 


leaving this incomparable train at your destination. 





ae en erry wiishand ae Doing His Part.—‘‘ Mr. Editor, we are 


City, St. Joseph, Omaha an for Col- i bli 
i I ct Dae ra 


“* Fine! urry i . There is a whole 
Beautifutly illustrated books on Colorado, Yellowstone Fine H i up 


ie er California — be ag ® Sree on request to bunch of poets in this town that I will 
len, Passenger Traffic 8 La Salli ; ” 
Station, Chicago, Lil. anager, 8 La Salle | disable as soon as you are ready for them. 


—Houston Post. 
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| = - 
Agrand and interesting cruise, astruly| “UST™ ANS RS pMaTIA.  ©6| WHEN IN NEW_YORK stop at Bible ine 
foreign as atrip to Europe costing four | Send for Booklets Teachers Training School, Lexington Ave. 
times as much. Splendid large new steam. | and 49th St. Near Grand Central Station. Ex- UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
ships “Stephano” and Florizel.” | . CELLENT, REASONABLE ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Every modern equipment for safety and | Light airy rooms, many with bath. Safe, peg 2-00 half tone reproductions of 
comfort. No hotel bills. You live ; comfortable and convenient. Write for rates. Se ae ine World's Masterpieces or Art. 
i 5 | f cent each or 80 cents per 
EF 0 i 
ad r 5 or cata logue. ureau o niv. 
Orchestra. The most novel, com Page Gravel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 
fortable and delightful vacation "cruise | LONDON HOTELS 
from New York. Send for Handsome 
Illustrated Booklet 27. | 


Bree 5] RIENT 
BOWRING & COMPANY Scholarly leadership and special facilities, Position unrivalled in LONDON CLARK: Ss bs “arabic” CRUISE 
for 714 ANE 6 Hier C 
a7 tate 9 Bane Wont: | ea pe areas se esenene THE seeipenpren emptor eee 
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150 P: IMustrated Book, with full information | | ° 
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illage } ommodations. P $7 Earees. Esy t, The Orient, 
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